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THE HOME MISSIONARY ADVERTISER 


You Save trom*75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 


expenses. You pay his profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 


saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 


PAY FREIGHT 


Anywher e in Advance 


States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 


days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely norisk or expense to you. 

Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 

A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material isgiven with every Wing Piano, 


at retail—you pay the retail dealer's store rent and other. 


retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 


when it is received. If the piano is not satisfactory after 20 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


WING PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 


‘ 


“Wee 
Payments 
In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States, by musical colleges 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
ee Our catalogue contains names and ad- 
resses. 


Mandolin, Guitar,Harp. Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
inent is patented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. WING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan catalogne sent on request. 


Wh 


351-382 West 13th Street, New York 
YEAR———1905 


If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 
to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. It makes the 
selection of apiano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of 
tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano 
and how to tell good from bad. It is absolutely the only book of 
its kind ever published. It contains 166 large pages and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 
name is ‘“‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.”’ 
We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you 
have to do is to send us your name and address. 


: Send a Postal To-day while you think of 
it, just giving your name and address orsend us 


SY 


the w.ttached coupon and the valuable book of in- Ss. <© 
formation, also full particulars about the WING g 
PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., oS 
will be sent to you promptly by mail. SX © 


on Wing Pianos. 


WING & SON 


& SON 


351-382 W. 13th 
St., New York 


Send to the name and 
address written below, 
the Book of Complete In- 
formation about Pianos, also 
prices and terms of payment 
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THE NEBRASKA FRONTIER 


By Rev. A. E. RICKER 


Aurora, Nebraska 


‘“NOW LET US CLIMB NEBRASKA'S LOFTIEST MOUNT, 


AND FROM ITS SUMMIT VIEW THE SCENE BELOW,”——Poewm, 1854. 


tinction. Eighty years be- 
, fore the Mayflower anchored 
in Plymouth bay, European feet 
traversed her river valleys and 
greedy conquistadors ravished her 
Indian villages. As early as 1673, 
when New Haven, Connecticut, was 
thirty-five years old and John Eliot 
was yet fulfilling his splendid mis- 
sion to the Indiansof New England, 
Marquette, the Jesuit, made a map 
showing, with surprising accuracy, 
the river courses and rolling prairies 
of Nebraska territory. 

To her antiquity may ‘be added 
her superb position and natural 
wealth. Within her borders—which 
_ all New England is not large enough 
to fill—meet the rich agricultural 
soil of the Mississippi valley and the 
elevated tablelands of the Rocky 
mountain watershed. 
ducts and cattle combine to make 


N EBRASKA has claims to dis- 


Nebraska richer than mines of pre- 


cious metals do her western neigh- 
bors. 

Sixty-five per cent of her area is 
cultivated and more than sixty-five 
per cent of her farmers own the soil 


pounds. 


Farm pro- 


dens”’ 


they till. Their farms average 271.4 
acres, with an average value of 
about $5,000. Nebraska farm prop- 
erty in 1900 was set down at $747,- 
g50,000. In 1904 her corn crop was 
266,959,194 bushels; wheat, 31,825,- 


- 850; oats, 66,810,065; other cereals 


16,782,975; hay, 5,308,790 tons, be- 
sides live stock worth $138,828, 187, 
and manufactured products reaching 
152,629,508. Then you must not 
forget ‘‘our cows’’—541,361 of 
them—whose music in the milk pail 


was to the tune of $11,000,000. Ne- 


braska’s hens also cackled over a 
nest of 19,700,000 dozen eggs, anda 
dressed poultry product of 4,158,957 
The staples of Nebraska 
are the necessary food products on 
which the world lives. 

But there are two Nebraskas; one 
farm land, the other cattle country. 
The former, 50,000*square miles in 
extent, is divided into 121,000 farms 
as productive as the Louisiana Pur- 
chase affords. The latter, 26,000 
Square miles in area, though it has 
fertile valleys and ‘‘ watered gar- 
is simply ‘‘our pasture.” 
Approach us from Iowa, and, in blue 
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RANCH LIFE IN THE SAND HILLS 


jeans, standing among gang plows, 
self-binders, press-drills, listers and 
cream separators, we smile you a 
farmer’s welcorme. Come tous from 


Wyoming, and we drop our lariats > 


and branding irons, ride out on sad- 
dle-ponies to open the wire gate, 
bring you to our ranch house, where 
all that it affords is free to you, and 
you may admire our sleek herds of 


white-faced cattle (Herefords) to 


your heart’s content. This cattle 
countrv is itself a diversified land. 

First: The sand hills, treeless, 
grass covered sand-dunes, with in- 
terspersed hay valleys and often 
shallow lakes; abundant water, hay 
and range make it the paradise of 
cattle men. It probably occupies in 
the western part of central Nebraska 
some 19,000 square miles. 

Second: Beyond this region is 
the high, buffalo-grass table land, 
wide in extent, with river valleys, 
like the Lodge Pole, Platte and Nio- 
brara, and between them elevated 


“Court House” 


plains often cropping out in lofty 
buttes of grotesque shapes; like 
and ‘‘Chimney ” 
rocks, and Scott’s Bluff, the highest 
point in the state, 6,000 feet above 
sea level. 

Third: The Pine Ridge and Bad 
Lands—a rough triangle embracing 
the White River and Hat Creek val- 
leys, in the three northwestern 
counties of the state. The Pine 
Ridge is a fine range of wooded, 
rock-crowned hills, rising 1,000 feet 
above the White River valley, from 
whose heights is a splendid vista— 
away tothe Dakota Black Hills on 
the northern horizon. Here, too, 
are the Bad Lands—vast bed of an 
ancient lake, or sea—rich depository 
of geologic ages, fossil collections 
which have enriched the museums 
of the world. This vast grazing coun- 
try of cheap lands and generous 
privileges was a wonderland of 
opportunity to the men who knew it. 

Twenty-five years ago, in Chey- 
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NEBRASKA FRONTIER 


enne county, a quiet, silent man 
from Pennsylvania was freight- 
ing’ onthe Black Hills ‘‘ trail.” A 
dark-eyed maiden from Tennessee, 
then living with her parents in Sid- 
ney, won his heart. They ‘‘tookup 
claims ’’ roo miles north on the Run- 
4 ning Water (Niobrara), and now a 
a splendid ranch home is theirs. | Ir- 
2 rigated meadows, cutting annually 
4oo tons of hay, ample gardens and 
pasturage, a herd of 500 glossy- 
black galloways, provides royally for 
a family that now would make glad 
our good President Roosevelt's 
heart. 

Again: From Texas camea voung 
man to the elevated grass lands of 
Sioux county, 200 miles beyond the 
last homestead claim. He gath- 

ered the nucleus of a herd, estab- 
lished himself ina comfortable home 
’ and, like Jacob of old, gave himself 
| patiently to building up. Now he 
lives in the finest residence in west- 
ern Nebraska, owns controlling 


' stock in a national bank, on his 
: ranches run 10,000 head of cattle, 
; and in a recent business transaction, 
; as a part of his consideration, he 
wrote his personal check for $75,000. 
’ 
a 


All have not prospered on such a 
scale, but scores of men who went 
into those grazing lands poor, twenty 
or thirty years ago, are now proprie- 
tors of extensive ranches. This 
western cattle country is Nebraska's 
frontier. It is, and will for years 
remain, a genuine frontier. ‘This is 
so for the following reasons: 

First: From the method of its 
settlement. Separated by formid- 
able distances from centers of popu- 


lation, it was entered, in advance of. 


schools and churches, by hardy, rest- 
less men, bent on making money. 
Having isolated themselves from so- 
cial and refining privileges and 
brought up their families while herds 
increased and land was acquired, it 
is not strange that they are mate- 
rialistic in spirit and their children 
weak in sacred history and the cate- 
chism. 

Second: The sparse and scattered 
population. Where pastures are 
measured by miles and herds are 
large, dwellings must be far apart, 
social advantages few and meetings 
of any kind sustained with difficulty. 

Third: The long distances be- 
tween towns large enough to sup- 
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port Christian institutions, from 
Broken Bow (pop. 1,375) to Hyan- 
nis (pop. 200), on the Burlington 
railroad, is 131 miles, and the largest 
settlement between has 150 people. 
From Hyannis to Alliance (pop. 
2,535) is fifty-eight miles and noth- 
ing between could be called a town. 
This is the situation even on the 
railroad. Away from the railroad 
even the post offices are in private 
houses. Organizing and sustaining 
churches, or affording any adequate 
Christian ministration under these 
conditions is aproblem the Nebraska 
Home Missionary Society has stud- 
ied earnestly and long. 

Fourth: The size of this frontier 
field. It is nearly as large as Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire combined. To Crawford from 
Broken Bow, just spanning our fron- 
tier, is 247 miles, and from Lincoln, 
the home of Superintendent Bross, 
it is 419 miles. North and south,. 


the span is 208 miles. These condi- 
tions make evangelization in our 
frontier so difficult the danger is 
that all denominations will mass 


their forces in nearer and cozier 


fields, leaving the cattlemen and 
their families in spiritual destitu- 
tion. 

In this situation the local churches 
are too few and scattered to minis- 
ter to more than a fraction of the 
population. Along the two lines of 


railroad that cross our frontier, the 
_Northwestern and the Burlington, 


approximately 530 miles of rail, are 
eighteen churches of our order and 
in some instances 140 miles between 


churches. Off these roads are a 


very few others. Here, the noblest 
of our pastors, contending with vast 
difficulties, preach often, as do mis- 
sionaries, Stocking at Burwell, 
Noyce at Brewster, and Evans at 
Taylor; at numerous out stations 
and mission Sunday schools, are 
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BRANDING CALVES IN THE SAND HILLS 
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rendered valiant and fruitful service 


with ability and devotion beyond 
praise. 


But to the methods of the local 


church must be added that of the 
itinerant missionary. Through its 
veteran superintendent and _ his 
assistant missionaries, our _ sister 
society in the Sunday school field, 
have visited county after county, 
organized and_ fostered Bible 
schools, preached and conducted 
institutes, evangelized and wrought 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


To the worker she said: ‘‘It’s im- 
possible to organize a Sunday school 
in D—. It’s too wicked. For my 
part I won’t be mixed up with such 
people.”’ Her husband, not a Chris- 


tian, said: ‘‘ If you could organizea 


a Sunday school over there, you 
could raise the dead.” Yet, un- 
abashed, tne worker entered, suc- 
ceeded in gathering on that first 
Sunday twenty-four children and 
two women. Others had promised 
to help. A Sunday school was or- 


for the Master ina service that has 


ganized. At the close of the first 


Ad: 
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CRAWFORD, NEBRASKA—CHURCH AND PARSONAGE 


proved to be singularly practical, 
economical and efficient. 

Located twenty miles from the 
railroad, in the weStern edge of our 
frontier, was thecommunity of D—. 
Four years ago there was no church, 
no Sunday school, no religious meet- 
ing of any kind. Fourth of July 
had just been celebrated with horse 
racing, drinking, gambling, and 
topped off at night with a rollicking 
dance. In similar manner Sundays 
were spent, and every Saturday 
night brought its dance. A few 
miles away lived a woman who was 
the only Christian in the vicinity. 


\ 


quarter the missionary and his wife 
were present, a program was given 
in which the ehildren spoke temper- 
ance pieces and fifteen Bibles were 
presented to children who had 
learned the golden texts for that 
Guarter. An imstitute.. and an 
evangelistic campaign resulted in the 
conversion of the -saloonkeeper’s 
wife and others. Christian day- 
school teachers and thenew recruits 
were enlisted, and from that day 
the Bible school and preaching ser- 
vices have been sustained, the old 
coarse amusements and profanity 
have largely disappeared and the 
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whole community has been morally 
revolutionized. 

Our own general missionary, Rev. 
N. L. Packard, having been at work 
here less than a year, writes of 
whole counties where our home mis- 
sionary and his little frontier 
church afford the only religious 
privileges. 

In one such case the missionary 
and his wife, whose field embraces the 
larger part of four counties, stretch- 
ing for sixty miles along the rail- 
road, and whose preaching stations 
are legion, have for five years 
wrought with patience and fortitude, 
enduring sand-hill fleas, isolation 
and hardship, as good soldiers of 
Christ. | 
_.In the. county where there is no 
regular minister, three nights of 
meetings by the general missionary 
resulted in conversions and five ac- 
cessions to the_c In another 
woefully destitute cammunity Sun- 
day school and bi-monthly preach- 
ing were established{ and a ten days’ 
evangelistic campaign in a_ sod 
school house resulted in the conver- 
sion of parents and young men, so 
that homes were transformed, a new 
frame school house was built, a 
church organized and _ Christian 
standards once again established. 
But the pitiful thing is that such 
Christian ministry at _ present 
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touches but a few isolated points in 
the great Sahara of need. 

Our plea is that the gospel of light 
and healing be imparted to the vast 
neglected regions beyond. We must 
not neglect this people. They are 
vigorous and thrifty. Their wealth 
is increasing. They have conquered 
the obstacles of pioneer settlement 
and learned the secret of adapta- 
tion. Their power for good or ill in 
the days to come will be to our 
glory or our shame. One important 
modern improvement of the tele- 
phone was invented by a sand hills 
man. <A boy onour frontier was in- 
fluenced by a Congregational home 
missionary church to the higher life, 
gained an education, and is now at 
the head of the department of agri- 
culture in one of the strongest 
state universities inthe middle west. 
What splendid dividends do home 
missionary investments pay! In the 
exigency of our present crisis we 
pray for aid. Answer that cry now, 
so that our Nebraska farmers and 
stockmen may be evangelized, their 
splendid energies and abilities, to- 


gether with their vast and rapidly 


increasing wealth, devoted in the 
spirit of Christian stewardship to the 
service of the Kingdom of God, and 
what a superb contribution shall we 
then be able to make to the world- 
wide conquests of our*Lord! 
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A PROMISING GERMAN PLANT 


By Rev. Wititram H. Lawatt 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


[Through the following sketch we are,, terprise was undenominational for 


happy to make our readers acquainted with 
a small but plucky band of German Chris- 
tians known as The German Congregational 
Luther Church, of Brooklyn. Most of 
the members are foreign born, and have 
been trained from childhood in the Luthe- 
ran Church. It is much to the credit of 
that church that many who may be said to 
have been born in its communion, come ul- 
timately to yearn for a deeper and more 
spiritual faith than its forms supply. It is 
thus that these brethren have come to asso- 
ciate themselves under a new name. With- 
out the slightest solicitation from any 
source they have elected to be Congrega- 
tionalists, and havesubscribed without hes- 
itation to our Council creed. Beginning 


in a small tenement, soon out-grown, they 


have obtained the title toa larger house 
for which they have paid in part, and which 
furnishes in its parlor floor and basement 
a meeting place for worship and Bible 


Study, and, in its upper rooms, a home for 


the pastor and his family. A spirit of in- 
dependence marks this movement; no ap- 
peal is made for missionary help though 
self support is maintained at the cost ofa 
severe struggle, andthe people are happy 
in their self-denying work. Inatrue mis- 
sionary spirit they are reaching out by per- 
sonal effort after the neglected children 
which abound in the neighborhood of their 
cuhrch home. The pastor, Rev. Mr. Law- 
all, is well suited to such a people, being 
a graduate of the Bible Institute of Chi- 
cago, and charged by nature as well as by 
training with the evangelistic spirit. Only 
a tew months ago this little band was recog- 
nised asachurch and its pastor installed 
by a Congregational council, in a service 
that is remembered still fer its tenderness 
and spiritual fervor. Ed. ] 


HE German Gongregational 
Luther Church had its origin 
in April, 1904, in a small frame 

house on Pacific street, Brooklyn. 


Its object was to do gospel work 


among the poor and neglected Ger- 
mans of South Brooklyn. The en- 


almost one year, when it thought best 
to join the Congregational denom- 
ination. After a few months’ exis- 
tence a more commodious house was 
purchased for betteraccommodation. 
The church then consisted of fifteen 
‘active members, and the Sunday 
school averaged only twenty-five in 
attendance. Since then the work has 


steadily developed. The largest at- 


tendance at Sunday school has been 
one hundred and six and the average 
attendance since September, 1904, 
has been seventy-three. A Ladies’ 
Aid Society began with eleven mem- 
bers, and now consists of twent-five 
ladies, all exceedingly helpful and 
interested in the work. 

During the months of July and 
August, a company of mothers and 
children were taken to Rockland 


Lake, N. Y., camping there for the 


REV. W. H. LAWALL, PASTOR 
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BROOKLYN ANNIVERSARY DAY, JUNE 8, 1905 


READY FOR THE MARCH 


Season. 
people were entertained, remaining 
two weeks atatime. In this under- 
taking, one Brooklyn paper, the 
‘Standard Union, assisted with a 
contribution of $100. Most of these 
children taken out to camp, have 
been found and brought into the 
Sunday school by house to house 
visitation. | 

One German family was found on 
Bergen street, who had not been vis- 
ited by a pastor, nor been to any 
church for twenty years. The 
mother of this family sent her 
children and then joined the church 
herself, bringing her husband and 
five others whocame into the church 
through herinfluence. Two families 
with eight children were found living 
in two rooms on Warren street. 
Some trouble caused one of these 
families to put the other out. The 
ejected family had nothing but the 
clothing on their back and the father 
was a hard drinker. A place was 
found with another poor family 


More than forty of these 


where they could stay, beds and: 
bedding were found for them, food 


was begged for them and some em- 
ployment found for the women. 
Later on they rented several rooms, 


‘were enabled to buy some furniture 


on installment, and the father has 
considerably improved, thus partly 
providing for his family, and the 
children attend our Sunday school. 


Another instance where Sunday. 


school children brought in children 
of a family in Butler street, who 
had neglected to send their children 
to any Sunday school. Through 
careless living the father became 
severely ill, was sent out to Flatbush 
Hospital, and only through the 
pastor’s timely attention, the 
man’s lifewassaved. Thisman now 
gratefully attends service every Sun- 
day and has improved his mode of 
living. 

In another case where the father 
had been a heavy drinker, his em- 
ployer_said to the pastor: ‘‘Since 


this man attends church he is @ 
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a changed man; he now can strike the 
work on the anvil without fail.” He 
supports his family properly and im- 
provement is noticed everywhere. 
These are only a few of the many 
experiences the pastor has had since 
April, 1904. 

The building in which church is 
held, and the pastor and family re- 
side, was bought, but has a debt of 
$4,000. Up to date all interest, and 
also all expenses connected with 
the building have been paid. No 
assistance has been received from 
any other church or society. The 
ladies’ aid, the Sunday school and 


MISSIONARY 


church members raising all funds 
necessary to defray the minister’s 


salary and all expenditures con- 


nected with the work. 

We firmly believe the work is of 
a standing character, not built by 
man alone. | 

The present building is not well 
enough adaptedtotheneed. There 
is a necessity for better accommo- 
dations to do better work. To gain 
that point a church building is nec- 
essary. We are trusting the guid- 
ance of God for an opening and pray 
that the day may soon come when 
the way shall be clear. 
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home missionaryculture. 


half million dollars, 


EDITOR’S OUTLOOK 


The Border Land 
of Nebraska > 


EBRASKA has its own 
N frontier. The fact isamply 
demonstrated by Mr. Ricker 
in the opening article of this issue, 
and abundantly confirmed by the 
testimony of Messrs. Andress, Noyce 
and Preston, who know whereof 
they affirm. The missionary con- 
ditions found in the Sand Hills of 
Nebraska do not differ, in kind or 
degree, from those which Ohio and 
Illinois presented in 1825, but which 
have long since disappeared before 
the persistent advance of home mis- 
sions. | 
Yet, between Nebraska of to-day 
and the Northwest Territory of 
eighty years ago, there is a differ- 
ence, and avitalone. Nebraska, as 
a whole, has had half a century of 
A strong 
body of churches has been developed 
under the lead of several missionary 
boards, until to-day, this state shows 
nearly 3,000 evangelical churches, 
with a property of six and one- 
and a re- 
ligious force of about two hundred 
thousand communicants, or nineteen 
per cent of the population. 
splendid fruitage, our church has 
had its share. In a few months, it 
will be fifty years since the American 
Home Missionary Society, began its 
work in the Territory of Nebraska. 
During this half century, it has in- 


vested more than $650,000 inits Ne-- 


braska work; and there are few 
states that have paid back a richer 
dividend of intelligence and moral 


strength for the capital invested. 


It is with the deepest interest, there- 
fore, that we catch the first notes 
of a rising purpose on the part of 
Congregational Nebraska, to cele- 
brate its fiftieth year by a declara- 


In this’ 


tion of independence. We hail the 
good omen, and wish it a glorious 
fulfillment! It adds to our pleasure 
also that the National Society, with 
its large stake in the success of 


this movement, is relieved of the : 


‘duty of sounding that note of warn- 


ing against precipitancy which has 
sometimes been mistaken for a policy 
of obstruction. One of Nebraska’s 
leading pastors, Dr. Herring of 
Omaha, himself strikes that warning 
note in a communication to 7he Con- 
gregattonalist which we reprint on 
another page. His words deserve 
repetition, as indicating on the part 
of the churches of Nebraska, a pur- 
pose to avoid precipitancy, and a 


hope, in which we heartily join, of 


being able to raise, not only enough 
for its own present and prospective 
work, but something over for the re- 
gions beyond. Says Dr. Herring: 


We are quite unwilling to take such 


a step, tf tt shall mean the decrease of 
income and the loss of churches. 


But we are also unwilling to be longer 
a burden upon the denomination at — 


large, and we do not believe that we 
Morever, tt 1s our hope 


need to be. 


and purpose that from the beginning — 
of self-support, something shall go for — 


work beyond our borders. 
The American Board 
at the West 


The meeting of the American © 
Board in Seattle will become historic © 


as the first gathering of the churches | | 


in the interest of foreign missions | 


on the Pacific coast. 


Historic jour- | 
-neys across the continent have been 


many, from that of Whitman and | 


Spalding down, but 


it may be. 


doubted if any of them have been > 
more rich in suggestion or more en- 
lightening in effect than the swift — 
passage of. the American Board — 
Pullman Special, through the heart 
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of the hoki missionary zone, to the 
shores of Puget Sound. By way of 
contrast, the pack horse, the mule 
train, the prairie schooner, the stage 
coach, the canal, the five months 
wearisome progress reduced now to 
as many days; all such contrasts 
stagger the imagination; and yet, 
though they seem to belong to a far 
distant past, to more than one of 
these missionary tourists they might 
have been a personal experience and 
memory. 

But physical contrasts are no 
greater or more startling than the 
moral changes which have swept so 
rapidly over every mile of territory 
traversed by the Seattle Special. 
Such contrasts were not unobserved. 
Already we have testimony from 


letters received and from printed 


statements that the estimate of 
home missionary culture has risen 
to a new value. Indeed, one ride 
across the continent is worth more 
as an eye opener to the supreme 
value of all missionary effort, than 
the study of statistics or the reading 
of many books. We are mistaken 


if this ride, through states that were . 


once, and not so long ago, unpeopled 
wilds, but now blossoming with the 
richest fruits of home missionary 


~ labor, has not proved a revelation to 


many minds, in no way lacking in; 
telligence or historic knowledge. 
The interdependence of home and 
foreign work has also been taught 
‘anew by many impressive object 
lessons. We are glad to believe also 
that the horizon of our home mis- 
sionaries has been broadened by this 
visit and some of the artificial dis- 
tinctions between home and foreign 
workers have faded away. 


The appeal of* Secretary Patton 


for a fresh baptism of brotherliness 
is but one token of that kindly spirit 


which was begotten at Seattle and 
has spread from that mount of privi- 
lege to all parts of the land. Dr. 
Patton has not overdrawn the pic- 
ture of suffering and despair under 
which our home missionary workers 
are just now living their life and ful- 
filling their mission.. Dr. Patton is 
a good witness. 
experience east and west, no one 
knows better the supreme import- 
ance of the home work to every in- 
terest of the country. The Home 
Missionary Society deeply appre- 
ciates his touching appeal in_ behalf 
of his brethren at the front. It was 
needed; it is timely; it will be fruit- 
ful; and the writer has our cordial 
thanks. 


The October Delay 


Some account is due to all our 


readers for a delay of nearly twenty 
days in the appearance of the Octo- 
ber Home Missionary. The matter 
for that number was in the printer’s 
hands ontime. Buta printers’ strike, 


reducing the force of a large office 


to three men, who required guarding 
day and night to protect them against 
the solicitations of their striking 
brethren, sufficiently explains the 
belated result. In justice to our 
printer we desire to add that he has 
done everything in his powerto re- 
lieve the situation, and to his energy 
we owe the appearance of any Octo- 
ber issue whatever. Conditions are 


now somewhat improved and we 


hope in the future to avoid the repe- 
tition of this experience. Its only 
comfort is the receipt of many in- 
quiries from interested friends who 
have missed the prompt appearance 
of their monthly magazine. Who 
has said that missionary literature is 
not read? We have abundant testi- 
mony to the contrary. 


From his pastoral. 
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TO THE CONGREGATIONAL PASTORS OF AMERICA 
(AN APPEAL) 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Fourth Avenueand 22d Street, New York 


OCTOBER 2, 1905 

DEAR BROTHER: 

Your home mtsstonary work in our Souther: and Western 
fields ts tmperilled by the burdened condition of our Treasury. 

The payment of misstonary dues is being delayed, to the 
great discomfort and, oftentimes, distress of the heroic men and 
women who are dependent upon your aid. T. he winter months 
for which preparation must be made in all these missionary 
homes are near. | 

We, therefore, appeal to you and throleat you to your 


church to come to the aid of this work by a generous special 


offering to meet the existing emergency, and to enable the 
present management to pass over the direction of the Society to 
the new organization another year, untrammelled by a heavy 
debt, or without a further large contraction of the work. 

We suggest that Sunday, October 15th, be made the date of 
such an offering by the churches for thts cause. If that Sunday 
be not practicable, we ask that on SOME OTHER SUNDAY 77 
the near future such an offering be made. | 

Linvelopes prepared for this special contribution and 
briefly describing the financial need of the Society will be fur- 


nished. Please let us know how many of these you will require. 


The hearty and prayerful help of the pastors in the way in- 
dicated will, we believe, lift thts burden of debt and make tt posst- 
ble for this great home mtsston cause to go formance with enlarged 
blessings to the country. | 
7 Very sincerely yours, 

Watson L. PHILLIPs, 
Chairman of xecutive Committee. 


WASHINGTON CHOATE, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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TO THE RESCUE — WILL YOU HELP? 


ON another page will be found an 


appeal Jor DEBT. This 
7s not an appeal for that debt; 
but for the daily bread and comfort of 
four hundred faithful, waiting and 
Su fering missionaries and their 
families. All that the Soctety can 
offer them for services rendercd ts the 
following letter: | 


Dear Brother: 

I write to express our very great re- 
gretat the delay in the matter of sending 
your draft. This 7s due not to any over- 
stg ht on the part of this office, but because 
of the fi nancial condition of the Socztety. 

We appreciate the embarrassment which 
you must experience as the result of this 


unavotdable delay, and we want to assure . 


you that we are doing every thing posst- 
ble to secure the funds for the payment 
of our draft fo you, as well as tothe other 
brethren, who are, with yourself, thus 
embarrassed. 
We shall send your draft at as early a 
date as possible. 
Sincerely your, 
Washington Choate, 
| Corresponding Secretary. 


Four hundred men, about one-half of 


our national force, are waiting; some of 


them since the first of September, more of 


them since the first of October; all of 


them having rendered their report of 
misstonary service well done and ap- 
proved. All of these are in deep personal 
distress, bills unpaid; credit imperilled; 
ashamed to look their people tn the face 
because they owe them money which they 


cannot pay. The cold months are coming 


on. Fuel and other winter comforts 
must be bought. Children must be 
Why should 
these faithful men and their families be 


treated as martyrs, when every Congrega- 


clothed and made warm, 


tional church in America owes them a 
generous support, aswellas aeavy debt 
of gratitude! 

Now what will VOU do? What will 
yon do, AT ONCE, for these deserving 
servants? The return mail will not be too 
Every 
day adds to the heart-breaking distress of 


these faithful men. 


early for a generous response. 


and none can be too small to be appre- 
ciated. Let every reader of this page stt 
down quickly and ask himself: ‘* How 


much owest thou thy Lord’’ in the person 


of these suffering ministers. 


No gift for ther 
relief can be too large for their deserts, 
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TIMELY TRUTHS-TERSELY TOLD 


The Rarity of the Gospel 


HE magnificent distances, thie 
isolated homes, the scarcity 
of churches and the diffi- 

culty which many find in attend- 


ing religious services make the 


northwestern portion of Nebraskaa 
veritable frontier. Theterritory cov- 
ered by our Northwestern Associ- 
ation is about 100 by125 miles large 
and contains seven active churches 
with two others that are inoperative. 


All of these but one are now de- 


pending upon the Home Missionary 
Board for a part of their support. 


There is a vast amount of territory 


which these churches are unable to 
serve. Many homes are twenty- 
five or thirty miles distant from 
any church and children have 


grown to manhood and woman- 


hood without having been _in- 


‘side of a church or ever hav- 


ing heard a sermon. Yet these 
people are intelligent, free hearted 
and hospitable and are thus de- 


prived of religious privileges by 


force of circumstances rather than 
from choice. They look to the pas- 
tonof the nearest church, frequently 
thirty miles distant for consolation 
and help in time of bereavement, 


and their young people sometimes. 


come to him to perform the ma- 
riage ceremony. Two or three in- 
cidents will illustrate the readiness 
with which they avail themselves 


of religious privileges when offered. 


I was conducting some revival 
meetings in a country church twen- 
ty-five miles from the nearest town 
in the Sand Hills region. The little 
sod schotdl house was crowded with 
about forty persons, many had 
come a distance ten and twelve 
miles to attend these meetings. 
A little girl about twelve years 


old sat almost within reach of 


hands held a baby in her 


arms. When the invitation was 
given to all who would accept 
Christ to stand with Christian peo- 
ple, she looked much interested. I 
asked her if she wanted to stand. 
She said, yes, but that she could 
not with the baby. I took the baby 
in.my arms and went on with the — 
service while she stood as a_ wit- 
ness to a new found Savior. 

In another series of meetings 
at another place a woman said; 
“O, if only Jack would come in 
for just one meeting.” Jack was her 
husband and was on a ranch twenty- 
five miles away. He came in for 
just one night, and accepted Christ. 

This summer while going out for 
camping trip with my family, we 
stopped for the night at a ranch ~ 
house just over in South Dakota, 
The ranchman learned in the even- 
ing that I was a minister and said: 
‘‘! wish I had known it in time, 
I would have jumped on my horse 
and rounded up the neighbors, and 
we would have had a preaching 
over at the school house. We don't 
often get to hear preaching. It has 
been several years since the last 


CHADRON, NEBRASKA, 


The Downward Trend 


The Nebraska frontier is repre- 
sented not by mining camps, nor 


by logging camps, but mainly by ~ .< 


isolated communities and _ lonely 
homes on the vast prairies. The 
adult population is made up largely 
of those who have seen better days. 
Stock-raising, which is the prin- 
cipal occupa calls fora certain 
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amount of Sunday work, especially 
during winter. ‘‘With us one day 
is about the same as another,” is 
the common remark among those 
who at the East were taught to 


remember the Sabbath day to keep 


it holy. Surrounded by such in- 
fluences children easily fall into 
irreligious habits. 


Yet a good deal is being done to 
offset this downward tendency. 


Sunday school missionaries and 
home missionary pastors have in- 
vaded these strongholds of neglect, 
until, in many commuities, a much 
higher moral tone prevails than 
existed a few years ago. There ure 
fewer Sunday round-ups, and de- 
cidedly fewer shooting affairs. Just 
what creditis due to home mis- 
sionary pastors it is hard to say; 
but it is certain, they assist in or- 
ganizing and keeping in touch with 
a large number of Sunday schools; 
that they gather little bands of 
Christian people together here and 
there, until finally a church is or- 
ganized: that they introduce the 
home department of the Sunday 
school into hundreds of families, 
thus encouraging systematic Bible 
study; that Christian literature with 
its elevating influence, is often in- 
troduced into a worldly home, and 
that here and there, the young 
people are induced to attend some 
Chistian academy where latent 
faculties are speedily developed in 
a favorable atmosphere. 

The great need of the frontier is 
strong men to occupy these out- 
posts. It isa mistake to think that 
weak men will do out there. Preach- 
ing that is more than mediocre is 
required to draw the people five 
or more miles to church. And some- 
thing more than preaching too is 
necessary. For some communities 
seem to need more than anything 
else a man to goin and out among 
them in whom every body has 
confidence as a friend and adviser. 
A man ora woman having on the 
armor mentioned in the sixth chap- 


ter of Ephesians and baptized with 


the Holy Spirit, is a tower of 


-srength and a beacon of light. 


BREWSTER, NEBRASKA. 


Is the Spirit of Heroism Dead? 


We Christian ministers are criti- 
cised as loving an easy comfortable 
position, and shrinking from the 
truly self-sacrificing life. Surely 
such criticisms are unjust to one 
of the most earnest, consecrated, 
self-sacrificing bands of men and 
women in the world. And yet, 


right here in the center of our 


country is avery mild but fair test of 


the truth or falsity of the criticism. 
Here is a region known as the 


‘Sand Hills.’’ It is not adapted to 
agriculture, but the hills are grass- 
covered: and excellent for stock- 
raising. This region is being settled 


by such enterprising, intelligent, 


substantial people as Iowa, Illinois, 
Ohio, and New England cannot af- 
fordtolose More great-hearted, in- 
dependent, honor-loving people are 
not to be found. The character of 
the region is forming. It will be 
one of the grandest or of the worst. 


There will be nothing half way — 


about it. The destiny of souls and 
of communities is at the crisis 
point. They can be led to a splen- 
did development. But it means long, 
hard drives for the Lord’s messen- 
ger. It means calling on scattered 
families. It means being the one 
help that keeps these in touch with 
spiritual life. O, the joy these calls 
give on both sides! It means preach- 
ing three times on Sunday and as 
often as one pleases in some school 
house or sod dwelling between Sun- 


days. This only calls for a very 


mild and delightful type of heroism. 
Right here are three adjoining 
fields from twenty to thirty miles 
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TIMELY TRUTHS 


across. One is served by a young 


man who feels that he must leave 
and continue his education. Anoth- 
er is begging for a pastor, and 
has been doing so for more than a 
year in vain. The third has just 


said one of the tenderest good byes 


that could be imagined to its pastor 
and his invalid wife. No other 
denomination is working here. If 
the young man leaves there will be 


a region seventy-five miles across 


with no gospel ministry. There is 
no one to give the young people 
Christian marriage, or the old 
Christian burial. Several letters of 
inquiry have been received. With 
a single exception the queries have 
been in regard to salary, advanta- 
ges, and comforts. The one excep- 
tion did not materialize. 
‘‘passed by on the other side.”’ 
Still we refuse to believe in the 
death of heroism. Some of God’s 
heroes will yet wake up and fill 
these fields. Some of God’s heroes 
in the pews will awaken and 
supply the necessities of life to 
those who goto the front. 


THEDFORD, NEBRASKA. 


_ Nebraska and Self Support 


The State Association goes to 
Chadron this year, 450 miles from 


Omaha, on the Chicago and North- 


Western Railway. The attendance 
will necessarily besmall, but there 
will be resolute grappling with the 
problem of state self-support. 
The State Advisory Board has 
mapped out a campaign which 
contemplates the raising of $10,000 
for home missions for the year end- 
ing April: next. If this demon- 
stration of strength can be made it 
is believed that we will be warranted, 
when we meet for the semi-centen- 
nial of the founding of Congrega- 
tionalism in Nebraska next May, in 


All have © 


resolving to go alone. We are quite 


unwilling to takesuch a step if it. 
shall mean the decrease of income 
and the loss of churches. But we. 
are also unwilling to be longer a 
burden upon the denomination at 
large, and we do not believe that, 
we need to be. Moreover, it is our 
hope and purpose that from the be- 
ginning of self-support something 
shall go for work beyond our borders..- 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Let Us Havea Fresh Baptism 


of Brotherliness 


From the Congregationalist. 


If I should write that in traveling over 
Montana and Idaho I had run across a tal- 
ented and consecrated Congregational min- 
ister utterly heartbroken and discourag- 
ed because of the failure of his fellow-min- 
isters in the East to stand behind him in 
his heroic endeavor, because he was left 
to struggle alone in dire poverty against 
overwhelming odds, I presume a dozen 
hearty responses would appear in the next, 
issue of 7he Congregationalist, assuring 
that brother he could have anything he 
wanted in the way of symrathy and help. 
Several churches would at once take up 
collections for the man, and some benevo- 
lently inclined individual would start a 
fund in The Congregationalist to which 
several hundred other benevolently inclin- 
ed individuals would promptly and cheer- 
fully contribute. If I write that practically 
all our ministers in Montana and Idaho are . 
in this plight, 1 wonder if the response 
will be proportionate to the greater need. . 

This is exactly the case. I have just met 
these men in their state meetings. I have 
talked with them personally. I have travel- 
ed with their superintendents and I have 
obtained a first-hand knowledge of what it 
means in these frontier fields for the C. H? 
M. S. to have its receipts steadily decline 
during the past few years. It meansa trag- 
edy out here. These men who have come 
from our best homes, educated in our best | 
colleges and seminaries, choosing the min? 
ing camps and the ranch towns for their 
fields, thought they had a great patriotic 
and missionary denomination behind them. 
To-day they solemnly face the fact that 
they have been forgotten, deserted, con- 
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sidered of no account by the pastors and 
people of the East. . 

Is it any wonder they are heartbroken, 
that they begin to question if Congrega- 
tionalism is of any account? I saw them 
sitting there in the Idaho Association cry- 
ing over the situation, and I cried with 
them. Dr. Kingsbury, their superinten 
dent, every inch a bishop and father“, 
pleaded with them so tenderly to hold on 
and not be discouraged. He said: ‘‘You 
have behind you the prayers of the East- 
ern churches and underneath you the arms 
of the everlasting God.” I said to myself, 
‘Tam notso sure of those prayers.” I 
doubt if the Eastern churches are doing 
much praying for these men except in-a 
very general way. If they did the situ- 
ation would be remedied speedily. This is 
a severe indictment, but who can challenge 
its truth? Out here they have about come 
to the conclusion that Congregationalists 
have quit, that we have come to the very 
end of aggressive Congregationalism, that 
hencforth it is to be every church for it- 
self, That is their interpretation of the 


situation. It may be wrong. I believe it 


is. But we can hardly blame them for 
ceeling so. | 


T the annual meeting of the So- 
A ciety in 1903, a committee con- 
sisting of Rev. A. H. Brad- 
ford, D, D., |Dr. Merrill E. Gates, 
Thomas Weston, Esq., Rev. Samuel 
Lane Loomis, D. D., and Rev. 
Frank J. Goodwin, .was appointed 
to consider the Florida conditions. 
This committee gave a full hearing 
to the society’s critics, and after a 
thorough investigation, approved its 
work in Florida, and recommend- 
ed the careful consideration by 
the Executive Committee of the re- 
lation of the superintendent of 
Florida to the churches of the 
state. | 
In compliance with this recom- 
mendation, a prolonged ‘and thor- 


ough investigation of the relations 


of the Superintendent and churches 
of Florida was made by a sub-com- 
mittee of five—Rev. William H. 
Holman, Rev. John De Peu, Rev. 
F. L. Goodspeed, Ph. D.,, Rev. W. 
L. Phillips, D. D. and Edward P. 
Lyon, Esq. | 

The inquiry extended through 


I write these things the more freely be- 
cause my province now is the foreign work. 
I have been talking of the glorious tri- 
umphs of Christ abroad through the Amer- 
ican Board, and these dear brethren have 
smiled through their tears and said: ‘‘We 
will rejoice in your success. It is our suc- 
cess, and we will have a hand in it if we 
are to continue at all.” They believe the 
greater work will help the lesser, that the 
missionary spirit in the churches will tone 
up all the churches are doing. They are 
the right sort, these Congregational pastors 
out here. But when are our pastors in the 
East going to do the square and brotherly 
thing by these men? I believe our pastors 
have itin their power to change the whole 
missionary situation at home and abroad 
in one year. If we can't place this glorious 
missionary enterprise on its feet for the 
sake of Christ, let us at least do it for the 
sake of our brethren. I plead for a new 
baptism of brotherliness. 


THE FLORIDA CASE 


seven days. Representatives of the 


disaffected Florida churches were in- 
vited to attend and present their 
groundsof complaint and criticism of 
the Superintendent. No restrictions 
as to time or number of representa- 
tives were made. The pastor of the 


First Church, Tampa, attended with 


his witnesses, and at the close of the 
investigation expressed himself as 
satisfied with his opportunity to 
be heard, and declared he had 
introduced all the evidence he 
wished to offer. This report was 
adopted by the Executive Commit- 
tee. | 

The report of the committee, of 
which Dr. Bradford was chairman, 
was presented to the annual meet- 
ing of the Society at Des Moines, 
1904, and-unanimously accepted. 

The reports of the two committees, 
above referred to, have been printed 
together, and can be had on applica- 
tion to the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society. 

With this statement of the case, 
we regard the matter as closed. 
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women and children. 


OUR COUN TRY’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED 


DON 


of the home mis- 


one dilapidated church 


A N important part OBSERVATIONS hear it was afforded by 


sion frontier of to-day is in 
our great cities. A new, vigorous, 
aggressive, pastoral, evangelistic 
crusade is a crying need. The im- 


mense, thickly-populated region in 


great cities that are now so largely 
deserted by the churches require re- 
newed consideration and activity on 
the part of Christian people. The 


command of the Master seems to 


have been reversed, and, instead of a 
church going into the world to preach 
the Gospel, we witness, to.a deplora- 
ble degree, churches whose attitude 
toward the masses seems to be rather 
one of half-hearted invitation: Come, 
and hear the Gospel. 

Any one of our great cities affords 
illustrations of the scant effort being 
made to reach people in the more 
congested districts. The most re- 
cent instance of the wide-spread de- 
sertion of the people by the churches 
that has come to my notice is afforded 
by St. Louis. While passing through 
that city recently I walked from my 
hotel fifteen blocks in one direction 


on one street and the same distance 
in a neighboring parallel street back . 
Many of the cross — 


to the hotel. 
streets within this section are thickly 
populated. The sidewalks in front 
of the humble and impoverished 
homes were crowded with men and 
Within an 
area four blocks in width and fifteen 
blocks in length there is a population 
great enough to make a small city. 
And yet, within this territory, there 


was no indication of an aggressive 


effort on the part of the church to 
reach the people with the Gospel. 
The only sign of even an attempt to 
give the people an opportunity to 


building bearing no name or schedule 
of services; another church building 


in somewhat better repair, but there | 


was no bulletin indicating either the 
name of the church or the hours of 


its services; and a struggling starve- 


ling mission for colored people. 


But my main object is not to make 
out a case for this neglected section 
in St. Louis. It is rather to direct 
the attention of those who have the 
highest interests of our nation at 
heart to the almost utter neglect of 
vast multitudes of people by the 
Christian church of to-day. Two 
or three unaffiliated and scantily 
supplied missions in small, uninvit- 
ing, dimly-lighted rooms, are wholly 
inadequate to carry the Gospel light 


effectually to twenty thousand or 


more people who are submerged in 


the darkness of ignorance and sin. 


Should the Christian church to-day 
act as though it were oblivious of the 
fact that people in the neglected sec- 
tions of our great cities have souls? 
Do they not require the Gospel? 


Has the church no mission to them? 


Is it sufficient for great churches to 
maintain elaborate services in beau- 
tiful, but remote, buildings, and per- 
mit these thousands to go down to 


their graves Christless and in the 


bondage of sin? 


I do not name St. Louis because 
I think that city affords an especially 
glaring instance of neglect, but be- 
cause I think the district referred to 


is a typical illustration of the failure 


of our home mission boards to deal 
in an intelligent and comprehensive 
way with conditions in congested 
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parts of our great cities. Many of 
our churches, rich and strong and 
aristocratic, do their work at a dis- 
tance from the people who are in 
greatestneed. Many ofthechurches 
seem to be wholly without the power 
of initiative and attack, but are (to 
use a phrase quoted by Hugh Price 
Hughes) speyins a retreat before 
the masses.” 


I believe | | that laymen in the 
churches can render invaluable aid 
in extending the influence and power 


of the Christian church into these 


neglected sections. It is possible 
for strong and well-to-do churches 
to found Sunday schools and to main- 
tain bright, vigorous Gospel meet- 
ings in many of these unevangelized 
communities. In our churches are 
lay-workers abbadantly capable of 
doing this essential and invaluable 
preparatory work for the salvation 
of these communities. And the lay- 
men need the work for their own 
salvation. Let us seek out in our 
great cities the places of direst need ; 
organize and utilize our available 
forces; encourage and train our lay- 
men for this fundamental and i im per- 
ative task of the church! — 


The need of alertness and wgorous 
evangelistic zeal on the part of Con- 
gregational churches is apparent 
from the significant fact that thirty- 
nine per cent of all the Congrega- 
tional churches in America, or 2, 300, 
did not, in 1903, reporta single addi- 
tion to their membership on confes- 
sion of faith. | 


Intimations of an encouraging na- 
ture, relative to a deepening interest 
in evangelistic work, are coming to 
us.. The young y people’s societies of 
the Oranges, New Jersey, opened 


their fall campaign with a large rally 
in the First Congregational Church, 
The subject of the chief 


Orange. 


address was ‘‘ Young People and New 
Spiritual Life in the Churches.” In 
Massachusetts, conferences in the 
interest of evangelism and missions 
are being planned by young people's 
leaders. 

The National 
Evangelistic committee expects, 
the near future, to send young es: 
ple’s societies in Congregational 
churches a special and important 
communication relative to evangel- 
ism. It is of the utmost importance 
that the young men and women of 
the churches be rallied for aggressive 
evangelistic campaigns during the 


months that are before us. 
3S. 


WHAT OTHERS DO! 
WHAT CAN WE DO; 


‘HAT irrepressible and unre- 
fusable optimist, Mr. Don O. 
Shelton, demands that we, you 

and I, should talk together a little 
while each month about what is done, 


what to do, for the great home mis- 


sionary work by our young people. 


I obey! 


May I ask you, then, toshare with 
others any plans you have found 
effective, any conquests you have 
made, any bit of modern home mis- 
sionary heroism you have seen? 
What are you doing in your society 


to develop missionary interest? 


Notice I do not ask what your socz- 
ety is doing, though we should like 
to know that, but what yow are do- 
ing. So far as any of the plans and 
progress you report seem to be 
adapted and helpful for general pub- 
lication, we shall try to pass them 
on. (Write me at Toledo, Ohio, and 
put ‘‘Home Missionary Work” on 
the lower, left-hand corner of the 
envelope.) | 

Many societies are What 
can wedo? Thereare many answers, 
and we shall have ‘‘more anon and 
bimeby,’’ as says Samantha Allen. 
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(Though she’s no relative of mine, 
the Allen family is honorable!) 

Has your society ever assisted in 
the preparation of a missionary box? 
Probably the Ladies’ Society of your 
church prepares one. If not, you 
can start it. For all particulars, 
write to the New York office (New 
York, Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 
second Street). Try to keep in 
touch with the family, field and work 
of these to whom your box is sent. 
Write to them. Study the map. 
Get acquainted. 

Perhaps this introduction to some 


field may lead to your undertaking 


the support of it. Or, at least, to 
your making a definite, regular gift 
toit. Then you will have a larger 
interest in it. You will share its 
difficulties and get acquainted with 
the workers. It is always easier to 
help people and places about whom 
we know something. Did you know 
that the Home Missionary Society 
was ready to assign a specific field to 
your society if you raise from $50 
upwards towards its support? And 
if your society alone cannot do this, 
there may be one or more in your 
town or vicinity which would under- 
take it, 2f you ‘‘ set the ball rolling’’!/ 
Try it. Ask Mr. Shelton what place 
you can adopt. Get the facts and 
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publishthem. They will be the best 
ground for your appeal. 

-~You have your home missionary 
study class started by this time? 
What, no leader? Ask your pastor, 
or, better yet, doit yourself. No 
one will enter the class? Yow will, 
will you not? Of course you will. 
Have a fine class of ove, if you can’t 
get any more. I know you are the 
‘‘only one interested’ in your soci- 


ety. If they were a// interested 


your work would take another direc- 
tion. Be glad you have ¢hzs work 
to do and go at it. Don’t forget 
that study class this year! 

What first really stirred and di- 
rected your interest in home mis- 
sions? A verse? Tell us, so that 
we may arouse others. An address? 
What did the speaker say? Let us 
pass it on, if it is brief. A book? 
Name it. A glimpse of the need? 
Relate it. Let us share our work, 
our woes and our worthy plans. 

This is to bea delightfully infor- 
mal page. I meant to greet you all 
at the outset. Let us shake hands 
now and get towork. I’m looking 


for a thousand letters this month. 


Yours to Help, 


By THE Rev. Dr. C. J. RYDER 


Secretary American Missionary Association 


HE commendation which I would speak for “ Heroes of the 
Cross in America,” by Mr, Shelton, does not consist in the 


absence of condemnation. 


It is aggressive and positive. The 
book is not almost a good book, but it is entirely so. 


It accom- 


plished two valuable results: It meets a want and creates a greater. 
It gives information and stirs an intellectual appetite for more. 
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The Young People’s Forward Movement, out of which Mr. Shel- 
ton’s book grew and in the development of which it will prove an 
important factor, is itself unique and interesting. 

In analyzing this book it approves itself to one’s judgment, es- 
pecially along the following lines : 


First, its purpose clearly stated on the third page of the preface 


is distinct and worthy. It is ‘to portray the leading characteris- 
tics and most striking experiences of some of the pioneer ‘ Heroes 
of the Cross in America.’” A worthy purpose oceny scarcely be 
mcre impressively set forth than this. 

_ Second, the method adopted is clear and fits itself into, not only 

a readable book, but a reference book. The outline before each 
chapter and the questions and suggestions at the close are eape- 
cially valuable. 

Third, the matter is also interesting and fairly comprehensive. 
The heroes of the cross who went south of Mason and Dixon’s line 
and whose consecration and devotion met often with persecution, 
do not have their story told in this book. There are doubtless 
good reasons for it, but some time the story of their sufferings 
must be told and the church north and south must appreciate the 
record of their heroism and uncomplaining devotion. 

-Itisa long period covered in this book; from 1718, the birth of 
David Brainerd, to the death of Joseph Ward, in 1889. The book 
does not contain the record of battles and bloodshed and gathered 
armies, but the real history, the quiet influences of great and noble 
lives, making permanent the institutions of a free government and 


a national religion. 
The book is educational, anecdotal, devout and inspirational, 


The impressive words of Dr. Joseph Ward, on page 233, would | 


furnish a good motto for any study, den, Sunday school, mission 
band, patriotic club, or Grand Army post: “We are building for 
all the states and for generations to come. Let us be equal to the 
occasion, make much of « our situation and rise to the height of our 
possibilities.” 

We speak for “ Heroes of the Cross in America” a still larger 
reading than that which it has already received, which has been in 


itself almost phenomenal. 
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THE OPENING OF THE FALL MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN 


AMONG PHILADELPHIA YOUNG FREOPLE 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS CONFER REGARDING PLANS 


¥ 


MANY HOME MISSION CLASSES BEING FORMED 


By GeEorGE D. ORNER, 
Chairman Missionary Committee Fhiladelphia Christian Endeavor Unton 


‘HE Missionary Committee of 


the Philadelphia Christian 

Endeavor Union formally in- 
augurated the year’s work with a 
general conference in September, at 
the Gaston Presbyterian Church. 
There is, perhaps, no other metro- 
politan centre where a missionary 
organization so extensive as that 
existing in Philadelphia, is required, 
but the principles underlying suc- 
cessful work among young people 
in the interests of missions are the 
same the world over, and a few 


words as to the organization and 
methods of this energetic committee » 


may not be amiss. | 

Philadelphia is fortunate in 
having drawn into the mission- 
ary work several years ago a 
little group of missionary enthu- 
siasts who have made a careful 
study of the best methods of work 
and of their adaptation to local con- 
ditions. They have seen their num- 
bers gradually increased until to-day 
there are nearly 150 trained mission- 
ary workers engaged in the union 
work. Each of the seven branches 
of the Philadelphia Christian En- 
deavor Union is in itself a union of 


some fifty societies with its full com-— 


plement of officers and committees. 
The missionary work as a whole is 
directed by the central union com- 
mittee, the work being divided into 
SIX departments, and one or more 


members of this committee being 


placed in charge of each department 
and being given full scope in con- 
ducting and developing the work of 


their department, t e committee as 


a whole simply determining the gen- 
eral policy to be adopted by the sev- 
eral departments. In each branch 
is a union committee, modeled after 
the central committee, the chairmen 
of these latter committees being 


-members ex-officio of the central or- 


ganization. The medium of contact 
with the local society is the district 
worker, who is held responsible for 
the work i in three to five societies. 


The fall conference is planned 


largely for the instruction and in- 
spiration of these district workers; 
an afternoon session being given to 
a presentation of the plans for the 
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year, the evening to inspirational 
addresses. A clever presentation of 
the duties of district workers was 
made in the form of a dialogue, the 


heads of the various departments | 


being introduced at the proper time, 
and outlining the proposed plans for 
the year’s work. 


Recognition has constantly been | 


given to the vital union between 
prayer and missions. To emphasize 
this necessity for definite and daily 
prayer in the life of the missionary 
worker, one number on the program 
was given to a recital of instances 
on the mission field where God has 
wonderfully answered definite prayer 


and signally blessed the worker. 


Christian stewardship as some- 
thing vastly beyond and different 
from tithing, formed the central 
thought ina most helpful address by 
the Rev. Jacob S. Sallade. The one 
was an obligation, the other is a 
Christian grace and:privilege. Stew- 
ardship means holding in trust as 
God’s own not only all of one’s 
earthly possessions, but all of one’s 
self. 

But it is the study class that has 
called most attention to the work in 
Philadelphia. No other line of effort 
has so increased the interest in mis- 
sions as has this systematic study 
under trained leaders, and the in- 
terest is vital and lasting. It is fur- 
nishing workers whose enthusiasm is 
intelligent and continued. It is 


manifested in increased giving and 


larger service. A conception of the 
world field as one, has made the 
study of the foreign’ field alone dur- 
ing the past years seem incomplete. 
The leaders believe there ought to 
be the study | of both home and for- 
eign missions in each society each 
year, but the difficulty of obtaining 
trained leaders for both courses led 
to a determination to make ‘‘ Heroes 
of the Cross in America,” the prin- 
cipal text book for this winter’s 
study. Mr. Don O. Shelton’s forci- 


MISSIONARY 


ble presentation of the topic ‘‘ Why 


Study Home Missions,” left little 


room for doubt, if any previously 
existed, of the wisdom of such a 
policy. 

The evening session was given to 
Dr. A. W. Halsey, of the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Foreign Missions, and 
to Rev. C. A. R. Janvier, formerly 
of India. Out of the rich experience 


of a recent trip to Africa, Dr. Halsey 


spoke of the continent which lies 
waiting and of the missionary con- 
secration which made him feel that 
we in America hardly know the 
meaning of the word consecration. 
Mr. Janvier began with Asia, the 
continent of immediate opportunity, 
and then turned the thoughts of his 
hearers to their responsibility; a re- 
sponsibility to know, to give, to go; 
a responsibility whose greatness is 
measured only by the wonderful and 
strategic opportunity everywhere ap- 
parent in the East of to-day. 

Not alone effective organization, 
but quite as much careful planning 
far in advance has made effective the 


work of this union. Preparation for 


the study class work of the year was 


begun last winter and in April two 


normal classes were formed, whose 
members are now leading union 
classes in the various branches. Six 
of these classes were already in ses- 
sion at the time of the conference, 
all but one studying ‘Heroes of the 
Cross in America.” As far as pos- 
sible classes in individual societies 


are formed early in October, so as 


to complete the course before the 
holidays. To assist the leaders 
the committee has prepared a 
pamphlet outlining each _ session 
and giving lists of easily obtained 
and helpful literature on present day 
work in the various home fields. Any 
one interested.may secure a copy of 
this pamphlet by sending 10 cents to 
the representative of the Literature 
Department, Miss L. V. Orner, Room 
807, Crozer Building. 
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Means to Ends. 


HERE is much in the earnest 
words that follow to arrest 
attention. We admit the 
writer is correct in his plea for a 
kind of religious effort in Joplin and 
other parts of Missouri adapted to 
the peculiar history, and, conse- 


quently, peculiar needs of the pres-_ 


ent generation. Who will respond 
for such service? | 


There is need in this district for all the 


preaching that several men can do. If I 
were bishop and had a good consecrated 


evangelist I would put him ina hall in what 


is known as East Town, and I would have 
him preach every night and visit the peo- 
ple every day untilachapel could be erected 
and a pastor located. I would then send 
him to another point and have him repeat 
the work. I was born in Missouri, and I 
think I know the people and the condi- 
tions. In order to build up the religious 
life here we need to understand the saying, 
‘‘In Rome do as the Romans do.” In Mis- 
souri we must win the people by speaking 
in the language of Missourians. I went 
from the West to Ohio, and for three years 
was constantly misunderstood. Only in 
the last year or so was I able to preach in 
the language of the Western Reserve. The 
churches which are forging ahead in Mis- 
souri are those who empley evangelists in 
the field. Conversions follow their efforts 
in large numbers. 
and nor long after a strong church springs 
up. For instance, the Christian denomina- 
tion in Joplin have 1,674 members, with 
about t,100 pupils in Sunday school, 574 
more church members than children. The 
seating capacity of the first Christian 
church is 700, but they have over 1,100 mem- 
bers. In Joplin there are about 34,000 peo- 
ple, 6,000 of them children, and only 3,100 
children and grown-up people in the Sun- 
day school. If we had $500 towards a pas- 
tor’s salary there are places in this. city 
where a consecrated man could gather a 
— in six months which would support 
im. | 


| 
Promise at Birmingham, 
Alabama 


It will be gathered from the fol-. 


lowing that the ministry of Rev. A. 
S. Burrill has met with success. The 
welcome given by other churches to 


held in February and August. 


Then a chapel is built,. . 


Congregationalism is a most pleas- 
ing feature. 


Pilgrim Church Birmingham, has held 
its second annual meeting. There was a 
good attendance and much enthusiasm | 
over the growth ot the church during its 
first complete calendar year. Progress 
has been made along every line. Public 
service has been held every Sunday, and 
special services on Easter, Forefather’s 
Day, Christmas and New Year's. Special 
evangelistic and missionary services were 
The week- 
ly devotional and social gatherings at the 
homes of various members have been | 
delightful occasions reminding of what — 
the first Christian churches must have 
been like to which St. Paul often refers 
as ‘‘The church in thy house.” A lot for 
the new church home has been secured and 
more than subscribed for. The year’s rec- 
ord shows an increase in membership of 
fifty per cent. 


Formalism Yielding 


Our readers will recall Mr. Osten- 
Sacken’s quiet, but effectual efforts 
to bring his German Church at 
Antigo, Wisconsin, out of a formal 
to a genuine Christian experience. 
The following reveals some cheering 
results of the effort. 7 


My people are awaking out of the sleep 
of indifference and formalism. A few of 
them have asked for mid-week prayer- 
meetings, something unheard of here and 
difficult to accomplish during the win‘er 
months, as cold is very severe, the roads 
and railroad lines often impassable, while 
the farmers are logging all day and very 
tired in the evening. However, we started 
home prayer meetings with a handful to 
attend first. Only three families were 
willing to accommodate these meetings. 
To-day we have an average attendance of 
over fifty; the people ask us weeks in ad- 
vance to come to their homes. Many have 
given their hearts to God who were mem- 
bers of the church for years, but now con- 
fess they are unworthy to be called Chris- 
tians. Twelve of the fourteen converts 
publicly made confession that, though mem- 
bers of the church, they have never been 
deserving, but that now their hearts have 
changed and they believe themselves the 
children of God. Men, women, and chil- 
dren testify and pray in public, something 
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never counténanced by the church until 
now. We have reason to be humble and 
grateful. 


Four Hundred and Fifty 
Square Miles 


A stupendous parish for one man. 
Yet this represents territory covered 
in a way by Rev. J. A. Smith, of 


‘Bonesteel, South Dakota, including 


1,200 souls, with no other resident 
pastor on the ground. 


This field, ds a whole, is about ten miles 
wide and forty-five miles long. I am the 


only resident pastor actually officiating in 


this district. There are four new towns 
with a population of 1,200 in all, and a large 
rural community outside. Here and there 
are neighborhood Sunday schools, but 
what more can one man do? We keep a 
horse and buggy and drive thirty miles 
every Sunday, with three preaching ser- 
vices, beside mid-week meetings. It is not 
easy to tell a company of fifty or one hun- 
dred people who earnestly desire pastoral 
care and would gladly listen to occasional 
preaching that it is impossible to get to 
them. But what else can we say? Young 
men who want work, come out to this new 
country with its boundless opportunities 
and you will find it! ~~ 


The Memory of Dr. Schauffler 


Miss Barbara Slavinskie, of Bay 
City, Michigan, tells of the contin- 
ued influence of our late superintend- 
ent on the Slavic people, whom he 
loved, and for whom he literally laid 
down his life: 

The past quarter will bea memorable one 
to all our Slavic workers because of the loss 
of our beloved superintendent, and our 
hearts were all saddened by the news of his 
sudden death. It has had its effect upon 
the hearts of the people among whom he 
labored, especially here where the people 
have often met him. Although not alto- 
gether in sympathy with his work, they 
have had cause to honor and respect him. 
Some of them have had the feeling that 
perhaps this work could not now goon, but 
I have sought to disabuse them of this 
thought, telling them that our workers 
have been simply spurred on to greater 
activity by the thought that Dr. Schauffler’s 
work must not be abandoned. 


preaching three times. 
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Three Sermons and Thirty-five 
Miles a Sunday 


Such is the record of Rev. A. H. 
Smith, of North Dakota. How the 
people value this laborious service 
will be seen by the following: 3 


I now have four regular preaching places. 
One Sabbath I preach at C. in the morning, 
ride sfx miles south to a Canadian settle- 
ment for service at three o'clock, then 
back to C. and from there westward five 
miles to M. in the evening. Next Sunday 
I reverse the order, making from thirty to 
thirty-five miles every Lord’s Day, and 
I make the dis- 
tance on a bicycle. Does it pay’ I often 
hear such remarks as the following: ‘‘This 
is the first preaching service I have at- 
tended in thirty months. I have not been 
to church for a year; you have helped me.” 
‘“You are the first minister I have met 
since I have been in North Dakota.” ‘‘It 
seems more like living now toattend divine 
service again.” Many of these people 
travel six to eight miles and one family has 
to drive sixteen miles to church. 


A Modern Babel 


The distracting mixture of nation- 
alities and tongues continues at Rock 
Springs, Wyoming. The new pas- 
tor, Rev. F. C. Lewis, recalls his 
first impression in the following 
graphic picture. 


We came into this field some four months 
ago and have spent most of the time in get- 
ting acquaint«d with the place and the peo- 
ple. There are many different nationalities, 
and hence, many cliques. This makes rapid 
acquaintance difficult. I suppose that out 
of oy” six thousand people only about one 
are native Americans. Thereare 
tHousands who cannot even speak our lan- 
guage. I recall that in making pastoral 
visits, in the course of one afternoon, Mrs. 
Lewis and myself were in the homes of 
people who had come from the highlands 
and lowlarids of Scotland, from England, 
Wales, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
from several states of the Union. Over 
forty languages and dialects are spoken in 
our stre ts. With all this diversity in bus- 
iness, unity in religious matters cannot be 
readily secured. It goes also without say- 
ing that forty saloons and a dozen gam- 
bling houses, to say nothing of more evil 
places doing their deadly work by day and 
night, do not make for righteousness. 
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Inquiring Mormons 


Rev. R. S. Nickerson, of Vernal, 
Utah, finds a spirit of religious in- 
quiry among the younger Mormons 
of that city, which encourages his 
own hopes and may inspire others. 


There are Mormons in almost all our ser- 
vices, and we find a spirit of inquiry on the 
part of the young people. One young man 
asked a lady, who isa regular attendant, if 
those Congregational church people would 
allow him to come to their church. It is 
with a great deal of labor that we are find- 
ing out who are Gentiles and who are Mor- 
mons, and who are looking for something 
better than Mormonism. Last Sunday, 
five additions to the church, and others to 
be received soon. It isa matter of educa- 
tion, and, while it may be slow, we feel that 
itissure. The teachers in our Congrega- 
tional school are doing splendid work and 
assist very much in the church work. 


Bum. Lambs 


Thoughtful readers will pardon the 
slang of the ranch after reading the 
pitiful story of Pastor Blood, of 
Douglas, Wyoming, concerning a 


class of men who are simply perish- ~ 


ing for the touch of Christian sym- 
pathy. : | 

The life led by a sheep herder is a lonely 
life. He has to stay by his bunch of sheep; 
every two weeks or so he is visited by the 
camp mover who brings in meat and sup- 
ples. But this life is so monotonous that 
often men are driven insane.- And when 
these sheep herders do get into town they. 
are apt to fall easy victims to the saloon or 
worse places. Sheared of their money ina 


night or a day they go back to their flock — 


for three or six months that they may 
again have the glory of another day in 
town. | 


One evening, when driving in from a 


ranch with one of our doctors, we heard a 


singular wail proceeding from the shadow 
ofa hillside. It was the cry of a ‘‘Bum” 
lamb. The bum lamb is one who has be- 
come too weak to keep up with his mother 
as the flock feeds further and further away. 


There he is left alone to perish with hunger, | 


or to be devoured by the coyote. After I 
went to bed that night I could hear the de- 
Spairing sob-like cry of that bum lamb, and 
wherever I meet the sheep herders and look 
in their faces I fancy again that I hear the 
same dullwail. They areexploited, fleeced, 
thrown out and left. Men take advantage 
of their weakness and ignorance, and, in 
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the end, they become ‘‘bum.” All this. 
need not be so. They should be visited in 
their loneliness, and, when they come to 
town, friendly doors should be opened to 
them. In this county seat I could use five 
thousand dollars for an open door institu- 
tion of this kind and for friendly visiting. 


New Life at Alva 


Alva, Oklahoma, is well supplied 
with unchurched people and has a 
splendid normal school. Yet for 
some reason our church, though 
equipped with one of the best edifices 
in the Territory, has not prospered 
according to its opportunities. But 
a new day seems to be dawning, and 
there is much in the following narra- 
tive from the new pastor, Rev. W. 
B. Stover, to revive hope. 


I found here acity of nearly four thou- 
sand inhabitants, and fully one-half of them 
not affiliated with any church; no public 
reading room_or library, no Y. M. C. A,, 
and only one boys’ class in any of the Sun- 
day schools. I have thoroughly cleaned, 
varnished and painted the lecture room and 
have been gathering magazines and papers 
for a first-class reading room. I have also 
purchased and made furniture, and will 
have an amusement parlor with chess, 
checkers and other games. Already it is 
quite well patronized, although I did not 
plan to open fully until later. I am plan- 
ning alsoforagymnasium. The audiences 
were small, but I began by using a stereop- 
ticon for evening services. Wecannot seat 
people who come. Our members are now 
smiling and hoping and beginning to be- 
lieve that we can really prosper and do 
something. I believe that there is a large 
field here for an institutional church, and 
that patient, persistent effort will succeed 


The Coming of the Railroad 


Such an event is not alla blessing, 
for with it, especially in its early 
stages, there come many evils most 
trying to the missionary’s heart. 
Rev. H. E. Anderson, of Sulphur 
Springs, Colorado, has this experi- 
ence to relate: 


We are becoming painfully aware of the 
rapid approach of the iron horse. The un- 
fortunate expression of evil that too often 
advances with the laying of the steel rail is 
only too evident here. The saloon and 
gambling hell are a common’ sight along 
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the highways of this country. The greed, 
lust and unrestrained appetite that we are 
compelled to witness sicken the heart. Well 
might we despair were it not for our hope 
in the feamelorming power of the truth. 
Within the last three weeks there have been 
four deaths from drink; one of these had 
to be killed by a marshal to save other 
lives; the three others died from alcohol- 


ism. During|the same period a man had 


his skull fractured and another his ribs 
broken with a sledge-hammer. I carried 
the man out from the railroad on one of 
my trips. and, on my return, visited the 
saloon where they had a poor fellow 
stretched upon a dirty bed with an ugly 
wound in his side. Toadd to all these hor- 
rors a pastor was called to officiate at a 
funeral where a mother had slain four of 
her children and then killed herself. Such 
are some of the tragedies of the frontier. 


Not Too Young for the Church 


In one of his lectures to students 


Mr. Spurgeon testifies that of all 


young children he had ever received 
into his church, not one, so far as he 
knew, had proved unworthy. Rev. 
O. P. Perry and his church at Oriska, 
North Dakota, have taken courage 
from such high testimony, as the 
following from the pastor shows: 


We have just had a delightful experience | 


in receiving two children, a boy in his thir- 
teenth year and his sister in, her eleventh 
year, into the church on conféssion of faith. 
The mother, a church member, wanted 
them baptized as infants, but I thought 
that they were too old and too intelligent 
for that, and had better come on their own 
faith, if possible. There the matter rested 
foratime. ‘They are members of my pas- 
tor’s class, and I found in teaching them 
that they had a good understanding and 
were facing right. I gave each a private 
examination and felt that they were truly 
Christians who desired to confess Christ 
and be baptized. The.mother has been 
their faithful teacher. The father, once a 
member of the Baptist church, was willing 
that we should receive them to our com- 
munion, and the church felt it would be a 
wrong to deny their wish. So yesterday 
we received them both in a delightful ser- 
vice from which, we hope, much good may 
come. | | | 


Trial by Fire 


Lightning is sometimes a means 
of grace, and a sudden call to strug- 
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gle against calamities develops unex- 
pected strength in a church organi- 
zation. Says Rev. Benj. Iorns, of 
Henry, South Dakota: 


On a Sunday morning last month I was 
awakened by the cry, ‘‘The Congrega- 
tional church is on fire.” It had been 
struck by lightning and was soon reduced 
to ashes. By noon I had arranged for a 
meeting of trustees and deacons at the par- 
sonage. As our two deacons stood looking 
over the ruins Monday morning, one said 
to the other: ‘‘ Well, if this had happened 
a year ago it would have finished us.” 
‘‘That’s what it would,” was the reply. 
‘*But we don’t feel that way now,” said the 
first. One of our members remarked to 
another when asked what he thought about 
building anew: ‘‘It has got to be rebuilt. 
I have not had so much interest in the 
work for over four years as I have just 
now!’ Hehas since subscribed one hun- 
dred dollars toward the new building. 
Though the crops last year were a failure © 
and it is yet too early to say what they may 
be this year, the work of raising funds has 
moved steadily forward. Only four weeks 
have passed since the fire. Yet we have, 
with our insurance, over two thousand dol- 
lars in sight, and expect twenty-seven hun- 
dred before beginning. | 


Paying and Giving 


Rev. H. B. Someillan, of Guana- 
bacoa, Cuba, has the following to 
tell, which brings out in strong light 
some of the difficulties of Protestant 
missionary work in that island. 


It is the practice of the Catholic priests 
to sive each attendant on their free Sun- 
day school from one to two centsa Sunday. 
In addition to this, one dollar is raffled 
every Sunday among the children. You 
can easily understand why I have never 
dared to take the usual collection in our 
Sunday school. However, the increasing 
love of our pupils for the church work 
has been so manifest of late that a few 
weeks ago, after a little talk, I made this 
announcement: ‘‘Let other children re- 
quire, if they choose, one or two cents a 
day to attend Sunday school. But here- 
after, those of us who really wish to be 
good Christians are going to pay that 
much or more if possible, and will consider 
ita great privilege to do so, and we will 
try to remember that God loveth a cheer- 
ful giver.” Weare now taking our collec- 


tion every Sunday with great success. 
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The Free Will Offering 


The pastor of a small church in 
Colorado incloses a check of $26 


fof the Society, with story of how 


it came: 


It gives me much pleasure to inclose a 
draft for $26.00, our annual offering to the 
Home Society. Heretofore we have raised 
our offerings by entertainments of some 
kind. One year we sold ‘‘squares” at a 
dollar a square. This year the contribu- 
tion has been more direct and intelligent. 
Three weeks ago I preached a home mis- 


sionary sermon and since then and up to 


yesterday, money has been coming into. 


our treasurer’s hands. It has not come 
altogether from the members, but a good 
part of it from people attending our ser- 
vices. Quite a few came to me and asked 
for the privilege of helping. On the even- 
ing of the day when I preached the sermon 
a man came to me with twenty-five cents. 
I knew this was every cent he possessed, 
and he handed it to me, saying; ‘‘I wish 
it were more, bnt it may help a little.” 
My heart was greatly moved, Not a year 
ago this same man was arrested for house 
breaking in one of the cities of this state. 
He seems now to have reformed. He is a 
tender hearted fellow, and we trust he may 
be thoroughly redeemed. 


A Long Service. 

Rev. Richard Bushell, of Seattle, 
Washington, thus records the story 
of sixteen years of missionary ser- 
vice in Washington: | 

I can look back to many changes. Many 
brethren have been promoted, others have 
gone to other fields; only two or three are 
left who started our Association in 18go. 
Yet many good and faithful servants are 
doing their very best for the upbuilding of 
God’s Kingdom in this beautiful state. My 


place has been on ‘‘the firing line” all the 
time. Shingle mills, lumber mills, logging 


camps, coal mining towns, all kinds of 
places and people. I have been permitted 


to point out the way to many souls, have 
organized many Sunday schools and several 
churches, have helped to build some church 
homes, have been enabled to bring comfort 
to stricken hearts and homes. I thank God 


for health and strength. He alone knows . 


the hard fare, the poor sleeping places, the 
sin, sickness, misery and other evils that. I 
have met and seen. Yet, not one Sunday 
in the past fifteen years have I missed 
through illness, and only two Sundays 
have I been away for rest. I have gathered 
no property, have saved no money. I 
have a faithful wife who has cared for me 
forty-one years. Our children are all mar- 


ried and only God, my wife and my work 
are left us. | 


A Men’s Society 


Weare glad to report and com- 
mend the experiment ofthe Corvallis 


Church, Oregon, for the benefit of 


other churches in search of new 


methods of Christian endeavor. 


Rev. Mr. Green says: | 


We had contemplated for some time the 
organization of a society of men, for the 
men and for the church. The ladies have 
their aid society and their missionary gath- 
ering, but there wasnoorganization for the 

en, who felt somewhat overlooked and 
neglected. Some months ago, however, we 
succeeded in organizing a society of ‘‘ An- 
drew and Philip.” For president we were 
fortunate to secure one of the professors of 
the college, and for vice-president, one of 
our resident students, and other officers of 
equal strength. ‘The object of the society 
is to rally the men of the congregation and 
make them a living force in the church. 
Our meetings are divided into two per- 
iods—the study period and the social 
period, lasting each one hour. The study 
period is itself again divided into parts, 
the first part being devoted to the study of 
some biblical topic, the second part to the 
study of some great Christian poet. Our 
meetings are twice a month, the first and 
the third Friday, and on the last meeting 
of each month the ladies kindly provide 
entertainment for the society. Our mem- 
bership is now twenty-five, which we hope 
to double verysoon. Of the one hundred 
and thirty-five students who attend church, 


about one-third are found in our church. : 


Ordination of Mrs. Powell . 


Mrs’ Katherine W. Powell, of 
Custer, South Dakota, having rend- 
ered pastoral service several years 
in South Dakota, was recently or- 
dained as a minister, and installed as 
permanent pastor at Custer. She 
thus records the event: | 

Two events have interested our church 


during the past few weeks—my ordination 


tothe ministry and the renewal of the call 
to be permanent pastor. The people seem 


to be deeply impressed with the ordination 


services. At Dr. Thrall’s suggestion a 
special meeting of the church was called 
and the question of my continuance in the 
pastorate was discussed. The result was a 
renewal call, with a two months’ vacation, 
in all of which the vote of the people was 
unanimous. I trust I appreciate the con- 
fidence shown me by our Association and 
church and I shall seek to justify it. | 
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WOMEN’S WORK AND METHODS 


The New Englehd Woman in 
the Southwest 


By Dr. WILLIAM A. Mowry 


“What, a prairie schooner! ‘Two 
mules!" | 

‘““Yes, a prairie schooner drawn 
by two mules.”’ 


‘“You do not mean to say that 


Fannie and her boys made that trip 
in a prairie schooner, camping out?”’ 

‘“Yes I do, that is just what she 
wrote. Another family went with 
her, the two schooners keeping com- 
pany. They were twenty-three days 
on the road, if you call it a road. 
Some of the way was directly across 
the prairie with no road to guide 
them. They left Kansas City in 
Septemberand had beautiful weather 
all the way.” 

‘‘How could she endure it? I 
should think she would have been 
entirely prostrated.. How did they 
cook and what did they eat, and 
where did they sleep?” 

‘‘They cooked over an open fire. 
They ate such food as they could 
carry with them or obtain on the 
way. Fannie slept in the wagon 
and the boys underneath it. She 
writes that she never enjoyed any- 
thing more in her life than that trip. 


It was delightful; the weather was | 


charming, the air bracing and invig- 
orating, and they were all in excel- 
lent health the whole time. Their 
wagon was a large one and they car- 
ried in it their household furniture. 
Their journey lay southeasterly and 
was entirely across the State of Mis- 
souri. They had selected their loca- 
tion in Baxter County, Arkansas. 
They endeavored to make their 


camp each night near some stream 


of water. They carried books with 
them, especially the Bible. They 


traveled only from ten to fifteen 
miles a day and hence had ample 
time for rest and recreation. They 
rested on Sunday. They read, they 
sang, they chatted and laughed, 
they visited from one house to the 
other (that is, schooner), and were 


really jolly allthe way. They came 


to think that the prairie schooner 
was a great institution. 

‘‘Out in Iowa they told me that 
when one saw a prairie schooner 
going west they said, ‘seeking home,’ 
but if it were going east they said, 
‘sneaking -home.’ But they were 
seeking a new home really in the 
wilderness. They found their home, 
had their claims staked out, and 
built their houses, a log hut for each 
family. The people accused Fannie 
of being proud and aristocratic, be- 
cause while most of those primitive 
log houses had but one window hers 


-had two, one on each side of the 
house; each a little window of four 


panes and measuring about two feet 
in height. These two windows were 
classed under the head luxuries, and 
were brought with them from Kan- 
sas City.” 

_‘** But you haven’t said anything 
about Joe, Fannie’shusband. Wasn’ t 
he with them?” 

Joe still his busi- 
ness in Kansas City, in order to 
make money enough to support the 
family until they could break up 
sufficient land to make a living from 
the soil.”’ 

But our readers do not know who 
Joe and Fannie are. They are good 


eastern people from New England. 


They have lived in Kansas City 
many years, but not long enough to 
lose their eastern principles or home 
training. Joe was a pupil of mine 
in school and his father was a good 


deacon in our church. Fannie was 
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in my Sunday school class and early 
united with the Congregational 
church. They have now lived in 
Arkansas for more than a year and 
have had no church privileges, no 


Sunday school, no religious oppor- 


tunities outside of their own family. 
They are in a sparsely settled com- 
munity, ten miles from the post 
otfice and sixty- -five miles from the 
nearest railroad. Last summer it 
was borne in upon Fannie’s mind 
that they ought to have a Sunday 
school. There was an unfurnished 
house near by and its owner said 
they might hold their first meetings 
there. Notice was sent out to all 
the families within a radius of ten 
miles. Seventy persons were. pres- 
ent the first Sunday. They had no 
seats, and therefore, were obliged to 
stand through the exercises. They 
voted then and there to organize a 
Sunday school. One man offered to 
give trees from his land sufficient to 
make boards for-seats. They took 
up a collection at this first meeting 
sufficient to pay for the sawing of 
the boards. The boys made the 
seats, about one-half enough. The 
second Sunday eighty were present. 
Since then they have had an attend- 
ance sometimes of one hundred, with 
an average of eighty. They have 


already within the past three months 


built a small chapel, one man giving 
the lumber and each man contribu- 
ting so many Gays work in building 
it. 

What a brave company of pioneers! 
What a life they are leading! What 


sacrifices they are making, to secure 


the privileges of the Gospel! They 
have yet hardly any supplies. They 
need Bibles, lesson papers, a library, 
and all sorts of Sunday school ma- 
terial. They are the pioneers of an 
advanced civilization, which will 
spread over that section of our coun- 
try a little later. | 


A Timely Suggestion 


Would it not be possible for the 
officers of the organized 


National Federation of Woman’s 
Congregational State Home Mission- 
ary Organizations, to occasionally 
make use of the column of the 
Woman’s Department to explain a 
little the organizations and some of 


success they may be meeting 
with? Many of our women seem to 


fully understand the Federation. 


Still more are partially familiar with 


it, but by far the greater nuinber as 
yet know nothing about it. It cer- 
tainly seems to be a very desirable 
thing to have some center round 
which our state organizations can 


gather, and to which we can refer 


when asked, ‘‘What represents the 
Home Missionary work of the women 
of our Congregational churches?” — 

Our state organizations, as indi- 
vidual links, are all right, but bound 


into one chain by this federation. 


their working power is greatly in- 
creased. It is also desirable as a 
center for collecting literature, ma- 
terial and methods, from the various 


states, and as a disseminator of sug- 


gestions and help to those who may 
desire. 


Now having begun this good work, 


Should we not all endeavor to make 
it a success by giving it our hearty 
and unqualified support? Iam sure 
that Mrs. Firman, of Oak Park, II- 
linois, President of the National 
Federation, would be glad to see oc- 
casionally in your columns some 
word from our Federation Com- 
mittee. Woman WORKER. 


A New Thought 


A verse of poetry drifted my way 
the other day and gave me a new 


thought. So many of us are bound 
by such chains of care that we have 
but little, if any, time for direct mis- 


-sionary service—such services seem 


ing to us to be planning for meet- 


ings, attending them, taking part, 


and even possibly contributing to 
our Woman’s Department, and all 
the time our necessary cares and 
what we often call our ‘“‘lack of 
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ability,” prevent us, and so we settle 
back on prayer, if we don’t forget it, 
and let it go at that. 

Now the verse of poetry gave me 
this fresh thought. The spirit in 
which we do all these daily tasks 
have some effect on the results of 
our prayers. Are we fretful, irri- 
tated, unfriendly, thoughtless, fault 
finding? Will prayer from such a 
spirit avail? We should always be 
cheerful, hopeful, kindly, neighborly 
and happy. From such a life the 
right kind of prayer will come and 
will avail. This is the way the 
writer of this verse said it: 
‘“The weary ones had rest, the sad 

had joy 

That day, and wondered ‘how.’ 
A ploughman, s¢zging at his work, 

had prayed: 

‘ Lord, pep them now!’”’ 

< 


The Missionary Box 


We have been packing the usual 
missionary box in our churchandI 
have been looking over garments, 


selecting some sufficiently good to . 


send. And, all the time, I have been 
thinking. | We send these boxes be- 
cause the small salaries of the mis- 
sionaries have to be supplemented in 
Will the time ever come 
when we women, who try to be so 
careful about our own wardrobe, 
shall bestir ourselves to do what we 
can to secure enough money to allow 
your society to enlarge the mission- 
ary grants, that.the missionaries may 
be able to live on the same plan that 
we do? | 


MISSIONARY 


I have been trying to put myself 
into their places. How would] like, 
were I on the frontier, to receive a 
box with Mrs. A’s hat, already worn 
two years, and with Mrs. B’s dress, 
which truly has much wear in it, but 
which is not quite fresh? I think I 
should feel it, and I remember being 
told of missionaries who could not 
bring themselves to fill out one of 
the blanks. Some say that consid- 
ering conditions these boxes must 
be continued. But are we never 
going to change the condition and | 
support these good workers a little 
nore generously, so that the box of 
partly worn things may cease to be? 
I am glad I know of a few boxes 
which go with everything zew. God 
bless the women that pack such as 
these! 

I thought this all over in my gar- 
ret with the result that I put back 
some of my things. I could not feel 
that they were nice enough to send, 
and here I am writing to you about 


Gems 


‘*He only is great at heart who 
floods the world with a great affec- 
tion. 

He only is great of mind whostirs 
the world with great thoughts. 

He only is great of will who does 
something to shape the world toa 
great career. 

And he ‘is greatest who does the 
most of all these things and does 
them well.” 

D. HitTcHcock. 
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APPOINTMENTS AND RECEIPTS 


2 ' 


APPOINTMENTS 


September, rgos. 


Not in commession last year, 


Anderson, Frank, Missoula, Mont. 
Benedict, Arthur J., Tombstone, Ariz. 
Coffin, "haat Atlanta, Ga. 

Ford, 

Revillo and Albee, So. Dak. 

Gimblett, William H., [Litchfield and Marion, No. 
Dak. : 

Holton, Horace F., Kansas City, Mo. 

Jackson, Ernest G. H., Pomeroy, Wash. 

Longnecker, George W., B: rthold, No. Dak. 

Pearson, Daniel J.. Wilsonville, Ga. 

Reade, Otho E., Lusk and Manville, Wyo.; Reister, 
John F., Blue Grass, No, Dak.; Rowley, Ralph A.. 
Lakeside and Chelan, Wash. | 

Sewell, KB. F., Lewiston, Idaho,; Spalding, G. L., Jr., 


Red Lodge, Mont.; Streeter, Clayton M., Trinidad, . 


Colo. 


Bainton, Charles M., Walla Walla, Wash.; Barnes, 
Robert ]., Harvey, No. Dak.; Bascom, George S., 
Kureka, No. Dak.; Bjorklund, Ernst V., St. Cloud, and 
sauk Rapids, Minn. 

Camfield, Lewis E., Academy, So. Dak.; Collins, 
(;xeorge B., Minneha and Newalla, Okla.; Cowman, 


esse, Baxley, Gai; Frank, Wheeler Hart, — 


Joseph, Tualatin, and Sherwood, Oregon 
Davies, James, Garretson, So. Dak. 3 
Edgar, Edwin H., Oacoma, So. Dak.; Evans, James 

J.. Frostburg, Md. é 
Fairbanks, Charles G., Dawsonand Tappan, No. Dak. 
Gasque, Wallace, Gilmore, Ga.; Gorton, Philo, Little- 

ton. Colo.; Grabill, D. Q., Park City, Utah 

Healey, franklin D., Chewelah, Wash.; Hess, Henry, 
Butte and Napier, Neb.; Hibbard, R. P., Tryon, N. C.; 
Hughes, John E., Wessington,:Springs, So. Dak. 

Jevne, Charles A., Buchanan, No. Dak.; Jones, John 
E.. Mohall, No. Dak. 

King, Charles C., Stone Mountain, Ga. 

Miller, Albert C., Lebanon and Logan, So. Dal: 
Moore, George W., Spring Creek, Pa.; Mueller, Rud- 
olph C., Medina, and vicinity, No. Dak. 

Nelson, Gustave W., Albany, Oregon 

Perry, Augustus C., Dawsonville, Ga. 

Smith, E. L., Lake Preston, So. Dak. 

Tillman, William H., Atlanta, Ga. ) 

Upshaw, William L., St. John’s Oregon 

Weatherby, Seaborn, Grice, Texas,: Woodworth, A. 
\V.. Manvel and Olivet, No. Dak. 

Young, Arthur G., Colfax, Abercrombie, Barrie and 
Christine, No. Dak. F 


RECEIPTS 


September, 19095. 


For account of receipts by State Auxiliary Soctettess 
see page 220 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—$879.75; of which legacy, $859.75. 
Bennington, 4.01; Dalton, Rev. H. H. Colburn, 15; Lee, 
5; Lyme, Estate of Louisa H. Horton, 859.75; Pittsfield, 
1 3.99- | 


VERMONT —$5 32.52; of which legacy, $500. 

Burlington, Estate of Mrs, J. F. Hickok, 500; Jericho, 
ist, 13.24; Middlebury, Mrs. J. W. Holloday, 2; Water- 
bury, r2.28; West Glover, C. C. King, 5s. 


MASSACHUSETTES—$r,867.79; of which legacy, $go5.11. 

Amherst, Estate of Eliza J. Williams, 505.11; L. D. 
Hills, 25; Boston, J. M. E. Drake. 5; H. S. Robinson, 
25; C. H. Rutan, 100; Rey. E. S. Tead, 25; Mrs. E. 
Torrey, 25; E. Torrey, 125; Cherry Valley, P. L. Hol- 
brook, 2; Dighton, rst, 4.92; Haverhill, M. R. Nichols, 
10; Haydenville, 8.41; Hinsdale, M. B. Emmons, ro; Hol- 
den, Miss N. Perry, 1; Holliston, Estate of Julia A. 
Johnson, 400; Holyoke, rst, 22.75; Lee, S.C. Shannon, 
a R. Smith, 10; Lenox, W. D. Curtis, 25; Middleboro, 
Mrs. J. N. Copeland, 50; Nashua River, Local Union of 
Christian Endeavor, 20; Pertersham, Kk. B. Dawes. 250; 
Pittsfield, Miss J. W. Redfield, 10; Salem, A Friend, 
lab., Ch. 25; Springfield, So., 85.10; A Friend, 1; A 
memorial offering A Friend, 5; Sturbridge, A Friend, 
5; Templeton, Mrs. B. R. Manning, 3.50; Upton, Mrs. M. 
W. Claflin and daughter, 11; Waltham, Mrs. M. C. 
Roberts, 5; Ware, S. A. Spooner, ro; Whitinsville, A 
Friend, 10; Williamstown, F. Carter, 50; Worcester, 
Piedmont, 21. | 


RHODE ISLAND—$102; of which legacy, $100. 
tion, 2. 


CONNECTICUT —$4,534.52; of which legacies, $2,102.62. 
Miss. Soc., of Conn., by Rev. J. S. Ives, 17.20; For 
Salaries of Western Supts., 675; Bethlehem, rst, 18.86; 
5. 5S. 4.76; 23.62; T. Bird, 20; Bristol, H. C. Thompson, 
100; Connecticut, A Friend, 5; Cornwall, Estate of S. C. 
Beers, 95.62; Derby, rst, C. E 4.70; East Haven, 17; Frank- 
lin, 7.14; Glastonbury, S. H. Williams, 10; Greetiwich, 


Westerly, Estate of Ann Riley, 100; Wood River Junc- 


and, S. S. 13; Stillson Benev. Soc. of the‘’znd, to const. 


A. G. Bridge, Mrs. W. Dezendorf, Mrs. O. Tutthil, 
Mrs. S. Radford, Mrs. J. Manendez, Mrs. H. R. Frost 
and Mrs. C. A. Baker, Hon. L. Ms:, 550; Groton, In lov 
ing memory of M. C. H., 250; Guilford, rst. 30; C 
Sage, 1oo; Hartford, Mrs. M. A. Williams, 20; Kent, rst. 
8.85; Litchfield, Gg. M. Woodruff, 10; Meriden, N. F. 1St, 
10; New Fairfield, 8.74: New Haven, Mrs. C. T. Dwight, 
10; A Friend, 1; New London, 2nd, 2:79.15; Miss C. W. 
Chapell, 200; North Branford, Estate of Luther Chid- 
sey, 7, North Stonington, Estate of Minerva Miner, 
2,000; Plainville, 40; Somerville, 16.50; Waterbury, Mrs. 
G. C. Hill, 10; West Hartford, A Friend, 3s. 


NEW YORK—%8s519.49 

Binghamton, 1St, 250; Miss J. Hull, 5; Brooklyn, 
United, 24.36; East Bloomfiald, rst, 16.73; Halls Corners, 
Miss M. M. Foote, 10; Lockport, G. Bb. Thompson, a5; 
New York State, Friends, 100; Patchogue, C. E., 6.65; Port 
Leyden, A. J. Schroeder, 25; Saugerties, 12.25; Warsaw, 
Mr. and Mrs. M. A. Barber, 15; West Bloomfield, S. S., 
4.50; Yonkers, Don (©). Shelton, 20. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, ‘Treas. New 
York City, Primary Dep. Pilgrim S. S., 5. ' 


NEW JERSEY—$149.93 

Dover, Scand. Bethlehem, 1.25; Little Ferry, German 
Evan., 6; Newark, Belleville Ave. 69.07; Plainfield, S. 
S., 25; River Edge, rst, 26.61; Somerville, Mrs. M. T. Ly- 
man, ro. 


Woman’s H.:M. Union, Mrs. (3. A. L. Merrifield, Treas. 
Germantown, C. E. 1st, r2. 


-PENNSYLVANIA—$4 1.80. 


Received by Rev. C. ‘A. Somes, Ridgeway, Swedes and, 
4.14; Audenried, Welsh, S. S.,5; Chandlers Valley, Swéd- 
ish, 2.59; Coaldale, 2nd, 3; Du Bois, Swedes, 3.75; Philad- 
elphia, W. BK. Lambert, 15; Spring Creek, 3.50; Warren, 
Scand. Bethel., 5. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—S10«. 
Washington E. Whittlesey, roo. 
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- Spencer Brook and Athens, Swedes. 7.32; Stil 
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GEORGIA—$ro. 
Fort Valley, rst, 


ALABAMA—%.06. 
Received by Rev. A. T. Clarke, Hackleburg, ;; Woodbine, 
3.06. 


LOUISIANA—3s. 80. 
Hammond, 5s. 


FLORIDA—$43.71. 
Key West, rst, 18.71; West Palm Beach, J. (. Stowers, 
26. 


TEX AS—$18.80 
Dallas, Central S. S., 15; Grice, Pilgrim, 1.30; Tyler, 
ist, 2.50. 


INDIAN TERRITORY—$:. 
Vinita, Mrs. J. Swain, 1. 


TENNESSEE—7. <0 


Woman’s H. M. Union of the Tenn. Assoc., by mre. 4.0. 
Napier, Treas., 7.50. : 


INDIANA—$3. 
Indianapolis, Covenant, 3; 


MISSOURI—$225.08. 
Granby, 1St, 1.74; St. Louis, Immanuel, 3.75; Spring- 
field, German, 5s. 


Woman’s H M. Union, Mrs. A. 1) Rider, Treas. De Soto 
2; Green Ridge, .so; Kansas City, Clyde. C. E.,5; West- 
minster, 41.60; Maplewood, 6.25; St. Joseph, 6.70; St. Louis, 
ist, Sr. L. M. S., 34.13; Y. W. Assoc., 4; Immanuel, 
.80; Memorial, 2.40; Pilgrim, W. Assoc., 91.96; Sedalia, 
rst, 5; Springfield, 14.2s. Total, 214.59 


WISCONSIN—$3.85 \ 
Clear Lake, Swedes, 2.35; Merrill, Scands., 1. 4o. 


IOWA—S 0. 71. 
Iowa Home Miss. Soc., by Miss A. ID. Merrill, Treas. 
21.83; Lansing, (serman, 18.88. 


MINNESOTA — 3668.88. 

Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill, Campbell, 5.87; Minne- 
apolis, Oak Park, 5; Pilgrim add'l, 21; Park Ave.. 13.- 
530; Plymouth, 72.59, New Ulm, 15; Tintah, 1.35; Wadena, 

Brownton, 6; Stewart, 2.35; 8.35; Fosston, 3; Garvin, 6.16; 

Grace, 
2.50. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Minn. Mrs. A. W. Norton, Treas: 
Anoka, 5; Alexandria, 25; Appleton, 5; Cannon Falls, ;' 
Crookston, 11.65, Duluth, Pilgrim, 44.67; Elk River, 2.50; 
Fairmont, 7; Faribault, 2.01; Fergus Falls, 6.45; Glencoe, 
4.50; Grand Meadow, 5; Hawley, 3.50; Hutchinson, 2.50; 
Mankato, 9; Marietta, 2; Marshall, 4.40; Minneapolis, Park 
Ave., 20.02; Forrest Heights, 10; Fremont Ave., 1s; 
Vine, 15; Lowry Hill, 18.80: Pilgrim, 5; Montevideo, C. 


~ 


I., 5; Moorhead, 6; Morris, 10; New Richland, 5; Northfield, 
50; Owatonna, so; Plainview, 7.50; Rochester, 5; St. Paul, 
People’s 12.50; Atlantic, 2.50; University, 4; Bj mouth, 
19.17; Park, 4.50; St. Anthony Park, 14; Merriam 
Parr, Olivet, 13.80; Sherburn, 4; Spring Valley, 20; 
Waseca, 2.50; Winona, 60; Worthington, 13.22; S. S., 2.06; 


. Zumbrota, o.12; 548.77 
Less Expenses 45-00 
503-77 


NEBRASKA—$159.01. 

Nebraska, H. M. Soc., by L. Gregory, Treas. Cortland, 
Jr. C. E., 3.20; Daily Branch, 3.20; Hastings, rst. 8; Leigh. 
14.80; Lincoln, rst, 16; Newcastle, 5; Omaha, St. Mary’s 
Ave. Total 54.20 

Aurora, Mrs. J. B. Hainer, 10; Grant, 2: Hallam, Ger- 
man, ro; Harvard, 32.60; Lincoln. 9.96; Newman Grove, 15; 
palisade, 6.25; Sargent, 1St, 19. 


NORTH DAKOTA—$71.50. 

Received by Rev. G. J. Powell, Dazey, 8; Fargo, Plymouth, 
4: Marion, 3.50; Olivet, 2; Woman’s H. M. U. Mrs. J. M. 
Fisher, Treas. Caledonia, 1.65; Crary, 5; Hankinson, 3.10; 
Harwood, 15.50, Jamestown, s. Total 47-75 

Eldridge, 7; Fargo, Scand. 1.56; Jamestown, 1st, 9; 
Lawton, 6.25 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$24.88 
Aberdeen, Plymouth, 2.35; Albee, 8.78; Elk Point ;; 
Pleasant Valley, 6.25; Sioux Falls, German, S. S., 2.50. 


COLORADO $131.68. 

Received by Rev. H. Sanderson, Gunnison, Baby Ruth 
Spencer, «: Telluride, C. E. Soc., 10; 15; Bethune, 2; 
Brighton, Platt Valley, 6.38. 


Woman's H. M. Union, Miss I. M. Strong Treas. Buena 
Vista, 5; Denver, Boulevard, 13.54: ilgrim, 7.54. 
Longmont, 10; Manitou, 15; Montrose, 12.40; Pueblo, ist: 
15; Telluride, 25; Whitewater, s; otal 108.48 


IDAHO $2. 
Challis, 1st, 2. 


CALIFORNIA — 3y7.75. 
Received by Rev. J. L. Maile, Ontario, acid’l, 25; Los An- 
geles, 3rd, 17.75; Ventura, Y. P. S. C. E., 5. Total 47.75 
Villa Park, 1st. so. 


OREGON - 
Ontario, rst, 4; Willsburg, 14. 


SEPTEMBER RECEIPTS. 


$10,285.28 


AUXILIARY STATE RECEIPTS 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


| Receipts in September, 1905. 
Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer, Boston, Mass. 


Amherst, 2nd, 5.60; Ashfield, 21.84; Assonet, 75; Boston» 
Romsey, 25; Conway, 9.06; Dunstable, 40; E. Bridgewater: 
Union, 21.94; Easthampton, First, 19.25, Erving, 4.16: 
Fitchburg, German, 1o; Rollston, 20.97; Gardner, 125; 
Greenfield, 2nd, 29.84; Holyoke, rst, 50; Polish Work, 7.50; 
Second, 181.20: Kingston, Mayflower, 10; Lakeville Pre- 
cinct, 29; Leverett, 10; Monson, Swede, .qo; Newburyport, 
North, 12.92; North Orange, ro; Pepperell, 20.76; Pittsfield, 
French, ro; Readville, Blue Hill, 4.42; Reed Fund, In- 
come of, 127.50; Sandisfield, 3; Shrewsbury. 8; Southbridge, 
5: South Wellfleet, 5:: Springfield, Eastern Ave.. 7.24; 
Stockbridge, 30.50; Wall Fund, Income of, 70; Walpole, 
2nd, 9.83; Clarrissa Guild Estate, 600; Waltham, Swede, 
7, Westboro, 51.70; West Boylston, rst, 8.17: West Medway, 
20.20; West Newbury, 2nd, 10; Whitcomb Fund, Income 
of, 45; Worcester, Piedmont, 3. 


Woman's H. M. Assn., Lizzie D. Smith, ‘Treas. Salary 


| 


‘for Italian worker, 35. 


SUMMARY 
Total... $8,804.30 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT. 
Receipts in September, 1905. 
Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer, Hartford. 


Berlin, C. E., Special for Italian work, 35; Berlin, 
Italian Mission, 3.25; Centerbrook, 2.76; Cornwall, 2nd, 
C. E., 10; East Canaan, 4.18; Eastford, 23.50; Georgetown, 
Swedish, 5; Goshen, in Lebanon, 3; Griswold, 15.75; 
Guilford, rst, 20; Haddam, rst., 5; Higganum, 30; Kent, 
4.88, go ase. 13.36; C. E., 10; New London, 2nd, 250; 
North Branford, 15.31; Northford, 12; North Stamford, 5s; 
Norwich, Swedish, 1.88 Old Lyme, C. E., 10: Ridgefield, 
33.96; Rockville, 65.88; Scotland, 11; South Glastonbury, 5; 
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Southport, 41.72; South Windsor, 2nd, 17.24; Thomaston, 
rst, 1o. 58. S., 25; Thompson, 16. i Waterbury, 2nd. 596; 
Mrs. A. S. Chase, Personal, 10; Miss Alice M. Chase, 


Personal, 10; Watertown, go; West Suffield, 32.53. 
t 


$1,445.05 
OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in September, 1905. 
Rev. C. H. Small, Treasurer, Clevelaud. 


Alexandria, 4; Andover, R. C. McClelland 5; Ashtabula: 
ist, 24.70, Charlestown, 5; Cincinnati, No. Fairmount, 
Per, 2; E. Greenville, 1; Edinburg, add’l, 1; Hudson, 22; W. 
A. 16.60; Jefferson, 22. a Kent, 17.27; Lyme, 16.943 Per, 8 = 
No. Amherst, C. E., 5; Ravenna, 24; Secretary Pulpit 
Supply, 10; Sullivan, s 66; Toledo, Washington St., 6.07 


OHIO WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
Receipts in September, 1905. 
Mrs. George B. Brown, Treasurer, Toledo. 


Akron, W. M. S., 4: Alexandria, W. M. S., 1; Barberton, 
Mrs. Richards, 5: Berlin Heights, W. M. . 1.40; Bur- 
ton, Per. 2.50; W. M. S., 2.50; Cleveland, Bethlehem 
W.M. S., 6; First W. A., 14; Mt. Zion W. M. S., 4.25; 
Fredericksburg, 4.20; Greenwich, W. M. S., 3.18: Ironton, 
Mg M. S., 5; Marietta, Harmar, 1.70 Marysville, W. M. 

, Dime Bank, 5s; No. M. S. .50; Paines- 
ville, W. M.S, 7.30; Richfield, W. M.S., 2.80; Strongs- 
ville, 3. 30; Tallmadge, 53 Ww. M. S. ey 105 Toledo, 
Central, S. S.,. 5; rst, M. S., 50; Twinsburg, A 
Friend, so. ‘Total $193-69 

Ceneral total 393-43 


MICHIGAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in May and August 1905. 
Rev. John P. Sanderson, Treasurer, Lansing. 


Ann Arbor, 
City, S. S., 15; Brimley, 10; Cedar, 2.10; Chase, 3.08; 
Detroit, 1st. 500; Woodward Ave., 86.76; Brewster, 
(3.22; East Paris, 5; Echo, 2: Ellsworth, S. S.. 2.50: Free- 
port, S. S., 2.52; Garden, 5; Gilmore, 1; Grand Rapids, rst; 
so: Hartland, .57; Hersey, 4 so: Honor, 1; Iroquois, 2.50; 
Lansing, Plymouth. 3.71; Maple City, 2.25; Merrill, s, 
Moline, 11.35; Moline, Y. P. S. C. E.,%9.20; Muskegon; 


83.35; Armada, 4; Batavia, .87; Bay: 


Bible School, 4; Newaygo, 2.84; Old Mission, 7.03; Onon- 
daga, 3. 90; Oxford, 3.36: St. Joseph, 5; Sandstone, Y. P. S. 
C. E.. 9: Shaftsburg, .20; South Haven, S. 5S.. §.50; Stan- 
gaa 503 West Adrian, 13. ‘60: Wyandotte, 2 : Ypsilanti, 25; 

*. S. Vaughan, 6; W. H. M. U., by M rs. FE. F. Gra- 
bill, ‘Treasure 457-30. Total 1,447-7! 


Receipts for September, 1905. 


Addison, 12; a 1; Berryville, ;: Breckenridge, 2; Calu- 
87. 395 Echo, 5; Grand Rapids, p> Kalamazoo, 

Henry Montague, 10; Moline. Jr. Y. P. S.C. E., 5: 
Thompsonville, 2.84; Wheatland, 10.66; Interest on Per- 
manent Funds 242.62; Miscellaneous, Rev, S. 
Vaughan, 1.69; Woman’s Home Mission Union, by Mrs. E. 
F. Grabill, ‘Treas. 3635.20 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 


Received and Reported at the Rooms of the Woman’s Home 
oy yee Association, Boston, Mass. from April 1, 1905, to 
Oct. 1, 1 

Miss L. L. Sherman, Secretary. Amesbury, Main 

St., Ch., Aux., Cash, 20; Bedford, Aux.. 2 boxes. 
50.40% Boston, Old South S. C,, bbl.. 185.17; Boston, Old 
South C.. bDbl., 264.10; Bristol, B. AUX. 
155. 123 Brookline, Harvard Ch., L. M. S.. box, 

178.35: Cambridge, rst, Ch., Aux. bbl., 68.60; Fall River, 
Central Ch.. Aux., box, 305; Granby. L: B. S., Aux., 
bbl.. 52:30: Great Barrington, bbl., 75% Groton, 2 bbls.. 

165; Haverhill, C-nter Ch.. Aux., bbl. 82; Haverhill, 
books, 150; Holliston, Aux. , bbl., and pkg., 80: Lee, 
Aux.. box, 93.26; Lincoln, Aux., bbl., 53.77; erie 
High tse Cha Aux., box, 52.25; Lynn, rst, Ch.. 

box, 27. 65; Medford, Mystic Ch. Aux., Dbl.. go: idedeon, 
Aux., box, 150; Oxford, Aux.. bbl., 57.50; Peabody, South 
Ch., Aux., bbl} 62: Portland, Me., St. Lawrence. Ch., 

Aux. ; bbl. 455 Providence, R. I., Central Ch.. Aux., 
2 boxes, 222.30: Providence, R. I., Cental Ch., Aux. ‘2 
boxes, 170. 4: Providence, R. I., Union Ch., Aux., box, 
1903 Randolph, Aux.. bDbl., 33.33; Roslindale, Aux., bbl., 

64.31; Roxbury, Walnut Ave ,.Ch., Aux.. bbl.. 123.40; 
Sharon, Aux. bbl., 88.68; Spencer, Aux.. Cash 25; box, 
76.60; Spencer, Aux. DOM. 2.573 Swampscott, Pro 
Christo Soc’y. box 30; Wakefield, Aux., bbl., 120; West- 
boro, Aux., bbl., 553, West Boxford, Aux, ., DOX. 26.10. 
Westfield, rst, Ch., Aux., Dox, 45.45; West Brookfield, 
Aux.. bDbl., 47.17; ‘Westminster, Aux., Dbl., 27.75; Win- 
chendon, Aux., box, 80.74; Winchendon, Aux., box, 150.93 
Winchester, M..U., Aux., bbl., 127.91. Totak 30 


Rudolph Lenz 
Printer 
62-S5 Bible House 
New York 
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1, NEW HAMPSHIRE, Female Cent. /nstitution, 
organized August, 1804; and Home Missionary Union, 
organized June. 1890. President, Mrs. James Minot. 
Concord; Secretary, Mrs. M. W. Nims, Blake St., 
Concord; Treasurer, Miss Annie A. McFarland, 196 
N. Main St., Concord. : 


2, MINNESOTA, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized September. 1872. President, Miss Catharine 
W. Nichols, 230 E. goth St., St. Paul; Secretary, 
Mrs. J. E. Truesdell,1g1o Dupont Ave., South, Minne- 
apolis; Treasurer, Mrs. A. W. Norton, Northfield. 

3, ALABAMA, Woman's Missionary Union,organized 
March 1877; reorganized April, 1889. President, 
Mrs. M. A. Dillard, Selma; Secretary, Mrs. E. Guy 
Snell, Talladega; Treasurer, Mrs. A. W. Horney, 425 
Margaret Ave., Smithfield, Birmingham. 


4, MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND, (having 
certain au iliaries elsewhere). Womans Hone 
Missionary Association, organized February, 1820. 
President, Mrs. Wm. H. Blodgett, 645 Centre St.. 
Newton, Mass.; Secretary, Miss. L. L. Sherman, 607 
House, Boston; Treasurer, Miss Lizzie 
D. White, 607 Congregational House, Boston. 

5, » Woman's Missionary Auxiliary, or- 

anized June, 1880. President, Mrs. Katherine B. 
wis. S. Berwick; Secretary, Mrs. Emma C. Water- 
man, Gorham; Treasurer, Mrs. Helen W. Hubbard, 79 
Pine St.. Bangor. 

6, MICHIGAN, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized May, 188r. President, Mrs. C. R. Wilson, 
65 Frederick Avel Detroit; Cor. Secretary, Mrs. Perc 
Gaines. 298 Hudson Ave., Detroit; Treasurer, Mrs. 

F. Grabill, Greenville. 

7, KANSAS, Woman’s Home Micsionary Union, or- 

anized October, 1881. President, Mrs. J. E. Ingham, 


opeka; Secretary, Mrs. Emma E. Johnston, 1323 W. © 


15th St.. Topeka; Treasurer, Mrs. W. A. Sloo, rr12 W. 
13th St., Topeka. 

8, OHIO, Woman's Home Missionary Union, or- 
ganized ort 1882. President, Mrs. C. H.. Small. 
‘The Republic,’’ Republic St. ,Cleveland; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Mrs. G. B. Brown, 2116 Warren St., Toledo. 

9, NEW YORK, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, 
organized October, 1883. President, Mrs. William 
Kincaid, 483 Greene Ave.. Brooklyn: Secretary, Mrs. 
Howard F. Doane. 252 West rogth St., New York 
City; Treasurer, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, 153 Decatur St., 


| 

10, WISCONSIN. Woman's Home Misstonary Union, 
organized October. 1883. President, Mrs. T. G. Gras- 
sie. Wauwatosa; Secretary, Mrs. p H. Dixon, ‘1024 
— St., Beloit; Treasurer, Mrs. Erastus G. Smith, 
649 Harrison Ave.. Beloit. 

11, NORTH DAKOTA, Woman's Home Misstonary 
Union. organized November, 1883 President, Mrs. E. 
H. Stickney, Fargo; Secretary, Mrs. Silas Daggett, 
Harwood; Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Fisher, Fargo. 

12, OREGON, Woman's Home Mi-storary Union, or- 
ganized July. 1884. President, Mrs. E. W. Luckey, 
707 Marshall St., Portland; Cor. Secretary, Miss Merc 
Clarke, 395 Fourth St.. Portland; Treasurer, Mrs. C. 
Clapp. Forest Grove. 

13, WASHINGTON, Including Northern Idaho, 
Women’s Home Missionary Union. organized ag 
1884; reorganized June, 1889. President, Mrs. -W. c 
Wheeler, 424 South K. St., Tacoma; Secretary, Mrs. 
Herbert S. Gregory, Spanaway; Treasurer, E. B. Bur- 
well, 323 Seventh Ave., Seattle. 

14, SOUTH DAKOTA, Woman's Home Misstonary 
Union, organized September, 1884. President, Mrs. H. 
K. Warren, Yankton; Secretary, Mrs. A. C. Bowdish, 
Mitchell; Treasurer, Mrs. A. Loomis, Redfield. 


15, CONNECTICUT, Womans Conercveational Honre 


Missionary Union of Connecticut, organized January, 
1885. President, Mrs. Washington Choate, Green- 
wich; Secretary, Mrs. C. T. Millard, 36 Lewis St., 
Hartford; Treasurer, Mrs. W. W. Jacobs, 530 Farm- 
ington Ave., Hartford. 

16, MISSOURI, Woman’s Home AMisstonary Union, 
organized May, 1885. President, Mrs. M. T. Runnels. 
2406 Troost Ave.., Kansas City; Secretary, Mrs. M. S. 
eae “ty 2203 Elma Ave., Kansas City; Treasurer, 
Mrs. A. D. Ryder, 2524 Forest Ave., Kansas City. 

17, ILLINOIS, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized May, 1885. _ President, Mrs. B. W. Firman, 
tor2 Iowa St., Oak Park; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
G. H. Schneider, 919 Warren Ave., Chicago; Treasurer, 
Mrs. A. O. Whitcomb, 463 Irving Ave., Douglas 


Park Station, Chicago. 


‘ 


WOMAN’S STATE ORGANIZATIONS 


OFFICERS 


18, IOWA, Woman's Home Missionary Union, or- 
ganized June, 1886. President, Mrs. D. F. Bradley: 
Grinnell; Secretary, Mrs. H. kK. Edson, Grinnell, 
Treasurer, Mrs. T. O. Douglass, Grinnell. 

19, NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Woman's Home Mis- 
stonary Union, organized June, 1887. President, Mrs. 
F. B. Perkins, 600 Seventeenth St., Oak'and; Secr etary, 


- Mrs. E. S. Williams, Saratoga; Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. 


Haven, 1329 Parrison St., Oakland. 

20, NEBRASKA, Woman's HomeMissionary Unton _ 
organized November, 1887. President, Rev. Laura H 
Wild, 1306 But er Ave., Linco!n: Secretary, Mrs. H. 
Bross, 2904 Q St., Linco!n; Treasurer, Mrs. Charlotte 

- Hall, 2322 Vine St., Lincoln. 

21, FLORIDA, WV.man'’s Hom Missionary Union, or- 
anized February, 1888. President, Mrs. S. F. Gale, 
acksonville; Secretary, Mrs. W. H. Edmondson, Day- 

tona; Treasurer, Mrs. Catherine A, Lewis, Mt. Dora. 

22, INDIANA, Woman's Home Misstona»y Union. 
organized May, 1888. President, Mrs. W. A. Bell, 1211 
broadway, Indianapolis; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. 
Anna D. Davis, 1608 Be''efontaine St , Indianapolis. 

23, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, !Voman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Union, organized May, 1888. President and 
Secretary, Mrs Kate G. Robertson, Mentone; Treas- 
urer,-Mrs Katharine Barnes, Pasadena. 

24, VERMONT, Woman's Heme Missionary Union, 
organized June, 1888. President, Mrs. Rebecca P. 
Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury; Secretary, Mrs.C L. Smith, 
159 Pine St., Burlington; Treasurer, Mrs. C. H. Thomp- 
son, Brattleboro, 

25, COLORADO, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, 
organized October, 1888. President, Mrs W. E. Let- 
ford, Longmont; Secretary, Mrs Burke Turrell, Long- 
mont; Treasurer, Miss I. M Strong, P. O. Box 177, 
Denver. 

26, WYOMING, Woman's Missionrasy Union, or- 
ganized May, 1893. President, Mrs. P. F. Powelson, 
Cheyenne; Secretary, Mrs. H. B. Patten, Cheyenne; 
Treasurer, Miss Edith McCrum, Cheyenne. 

27, GEORGIA, Woman's Misstonary Union, organized 
November, 1888: new organization October, 1898. 
President, Mrs. H.H Procter Atl nta;: Secretary, Miss 
Jenn e Curtiss. McIntosh; Treasurer, Mrs. H. T. Jchn- 
son. Rutland 
. 29, LOUISIANA, /Vowa~’s Missionary Union, or- 
ganized April 1889. President, Mrs. L. St. J. Hitch- 
cock, 2436 Canal St , New Orleans; Secretary, Mrs, A 
I, DeMond, 222S Roman St., New Orleans; Treasurer, 
Miss Marv L. Rogers, 2420 Canal S*.. New Orl ans. 

30, ARKANSAS, KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE, 
lVoman’s Missionary Union of the lennessee Assocta- 
tion organized April, 1889. President, Mrs. G. 
Moore. 926 N. Addison Ave.. Nashville, Tenn ; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. J E Smith Chattanooga, Tenn.; Treasurer, 
Mrs. J. C. Napier Nashville. 

31, NORTH CAROLINA, Woman's Missionary Union. 
organ zed October. 1889. President, Mrs. C. Newkirk, 
Mooresville; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. H. R. 
Faduma, Troy. 

32, TEXAS, Wowan’s Home Missionary Union, or- 
ganized March 1890 Secretary, Mrs. Donald Hinck- 
ley Dallas; Treasurer, Mrs. A. Geen Dallas. 

33, MONTANA, Woman’s Home M'ssionary Union, 
organized May, 1890. Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. W. 
S. B ll. 611 Spr-c St..St Helena. 

34, PENNSYLVANIA, W man’s Missionary Union, 
organized J ne.1890 President, Mrs. E. E. Dexter, 
Philadelphia; Secretary, Mrs. W. H. Chapin Wil- 
liamspor': Treasurer, Mrs. David Howells, Kane. 

35, OKLAHOMA, Woman’: 4 Union, or- 
ganized October 1890 President, Mrs. O. W. Rogers, 
Medford; Secretary, Mrs. C. M. Terhune, El Reno; | 
Treasurer, Mrs.€ ora Worrell, Pond Creek. 

36, NEW JERSEY, Including District of Columbia, 
Maryland and Virginia. Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union of the Nw Jersey Association, organized 
March. 189: President, Mrs. John M. Whiton, Plain- 
field; Secretary, Mrs. Allen H. Still, Westfield: 
Treasurer, Mrs. G. A. L. Merrifield, Falls Church, Va. 

37, UTAH, Including Southern Idaho Woman's 
Misstonary Union. organized Mav, 1891. President, 
Mrs. C. T. Hemphill Sait Lake City. Ut~h: Secretary. 
Mrs. L. E. Hall. Salt Lake Citv, Utah; Treasurer, Mrs, 
A. A. Wenger. 563 ee St., Ogden Utah: 
Treasurer for Idaho, Mrs. G. W. Derr, Pocatello. Ideho 

41, IDAHO, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, Or- 
ganized 1895. President, Mrs. R. B. Wright, Boise: 
Secretary, Mrs. C. E. Mason, Mountain Home, Treas- 
urer, Mrs. G. W. Derr, Pocatel’o, Idaho. | 
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FourTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SECOND STREET, 


.Henry C. Kine, D.D., President 

B. Crark, D.D., 

Editorial Secretary | 
Don QO. SHELTON, Assocrate Secretary 


B. HOWLAND, Treasurer 


Executive Committee 


Rev. LIVINGSTON L. Tay 
CADMAN, 


WATSON I. PHILLIPS, 1).D., 
THOMAS C. MACMILLAN 

Rev. WALLIAM H. HOLMAN SYLVESTER B. CAR‘ 
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Congregational Home Missionary Society 


York, N! 


WASHINGTON CHoate, D.D., 
Corresponding Secrelary 


or ding Secrelary 


VE ST 
pTOCKWELL 
HENRY H. NELSEY 


Moritz D.D., German Department. 15; La Sallé St., Chieago,. 
tev. Fisher, Scandinavian Ddpartme Minneapolis, Minn. 
Department. Cleveland, OF} 
Edw. D. Curtis, 1.1) | - Indiana po! tis, Ind |. Powell! .Fargo, N. Dak 
(rale, & fackson ville Bla. Rev. H. Sanderson Cato 
Mi Merrill. __.... Minneapolis, Minn. Kingsbury. DD. (New Mexico, 
Alfred Wray.iD.D; arthage. Ma. Arizona, Utah and Idaho: 
Rev, AV. iT. We est Seattie. Wash. wait! Lake City 
B. De Gay Rev. fohnn-L. Mate Los Anwveles, Cal 
Bross, Lincoln, Neb Revi C. Clapp Forest darove, Ore 
Tex. Rev. |. Homer Parke : er, Okla 
Secretaries and ‘Treasurers of the Auxiliaries 
Rev. Charles Harbutt, Secretary. Maine Missionary So¢tety. 34 Dow St... Portland, Me 
. Hillman, Secre Hamp shire Tlome Missionary Soctet Con¢ord, N. 
vin ross, ‘lireasurer|. Con¢ord, N. 
haries H. Merrill D.D.. Secretar y-. Vermont st. fohnsbury, Vit 
ff. Lyon, Secretary... .- ode Island Central Pails, Re ib 
Joel S. Ive Secretary ... _. Missionary Society of Conne ecticut Hartford, Cont 
S, Pitch, ‘Treasurer _ (Fourth Ave. an St iNew Yor! 
aries H. Small, Treasurer... Cleveland. Obj 
W. Carte: D. SEC retary. Wisconsin _.. Beloit, Wis 
) Deu or] 4;rinnell, lowa 


year €ighteen hundred and twenty-six, to be < 
society ,and under its ‘direc ‘tion 

1 HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS — 
monorary Life Member, 


applied to the charitable 


The payment of Fifty Dellars at 


am H Warren, See retary . Michigan Mich. 
Henry ‘Thaye SEC Kansas cation: Homie Missidnary society 1 Op 1 Kan 
Harriscn. secretary... California Hom Missionary Society _...San Francise o. Cal 
Morgan, See retary... Convreg onal ¢ ‘ity Missiot nary Soc “IETS 4. St. Lets 
W. Newell. ndent. St. Louis, Mo 
EGA CIES —- The following form may be used in making legacies!: 
bequeath to my executors the sum of to pay over the same m 
SS months after my decease, to any person who, when the same Is payable, shall act as 
lreasyrer of the Congregational Home Missionary society. formed in ithe ¢ ‘ith New York. tn the 
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E HOME. MISSIONARY! ADVERT 


are Sold Direct From the Factory, and Other 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at tetail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other 

“expenses. You pay his profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth 


saving? 
/ 


SENT 
Anywher WE PAY FREIGHT , ! 


No Money in Advance Ss 
We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United NA " Pret: 
States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. Smail, Easy 


There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when itis received. Ifthe piano is not satisfactory after 20 


Payments 


days’ trial] in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 
Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New‘York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, aud 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. ey are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States. by musical colleges 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
ee Our catalogue contains names and ad- 

resses. | 


Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 


produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
ment is patented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. WING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan catalogue sent on request. | 


without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 

A guarantee for 12 years against any defectin tone, action, 
‘workmanship or material isgiven with every Wing Piano, 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
_ If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 
to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. It makes the 
selection of apiano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of 
tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano 
and how to tell good from bad. It is absolutely the only book of 
its kind ever published. It contains 166 large pages and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 
name is ‘“‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.”’ 
We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you 
have to do is to send us your name and address. 


Send a Postal To-day while you think of 
it, just giving your name and address orsend us 
the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- 
formation, also full particulars abont the WING 
PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 
will be sent to you promptly by mail. ; 


WING & SON 


351-382 West i3th Street, New York 
1868———_-37th YEAR——1905 


CxS 


WING 
SON 

351-382 W. 13th. 
. St., New York 


Send to the name and 
address written below, 
the Book of Complete In- 
formation about Pianos, also 
prices and terms of payment 
on Wing Pianos. 
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